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FOREWORD 



The land question is the most important item 
of any programme of national reform, for the 
-land is the key to social reconstruction, but 
land questions are difficult to follow and are 
consequently unpopular. If his views were to 
find expression, the average man, if button- 
holed by an ardent land reformer, would 
probably say something like this : 

" Yes, I agree that the question of land 
reform is^' of enormous importance ; you 
may be right that the only way out of the 
difficulties that surround us and the only 
way of reducing the cost of living is to 
get more out of the land, and that the 
only way of getting the most out of the 
land is for the nation to own it; but to 
prove that to me you have got to do 
something more than give me a long string 
of complaints about the present systeni. 
If you will tell me very briefly why you 
think the land should be nationalised, and, 
above all, will give me some idea of what 
7 
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you really do propose in a practical way, 
I am prepared to listen to you and form 
my own opinion afterwards ; but I want 
to know what you really do suggest, how 
you propose to get the land, how^much 
you propose to pay for it, how the change 
over will pan out financially, and how. you 
are going to work such a gigantic scheme." 

The following pages have been written for 
such a reader^ The writers have not attempted 
to set forth in detail the iniquities of the 
present system of private ownership of land ; 
hundreds of convincing instances of hardship 
could be given, but these and other aspects of 
the question have been fully covered by other- 
writers in such books as " The Case /for Land 
Nationalisation " by Joseph Hyder (2s. 6d. net. 
Land Nationalisation Society, 96 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.i), "The Land or Revolu- 
tion " by R. L. Outhwaite (is. net. Daily Herald, 
London, E.G.), and " Land and Liberty," the 
monthly journal (2d.) issued by the United 
Committee for the Taxation of Land Values, 
II Tothill Street, London, S.W.I. 

If it may be said without disrespect, recent 
land agitators in this country, from Mr Lloyd 
George upwards J have been more distinguished 
for their destructive criticism — not to' say 
vituperation — than for constructiv,e sugges- 
tions; in the present work, therefore, the 
authors have endeavoured to pay more 
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attention to the constructive than the destruc- 
tive side of the land question, and seeing that 
Labour has not yet evolved a definite land 
policy to be adopted when it comes into power, 
the boldness of the authors in endeavouring to 
outline a suitable policy will perhaps be 
pardoned. The suggestions made are tentative, 
and all descriptions of criticism (even from 
fellow land reformers of different opinions!) 
will be heartily welcomed. 
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CHAPTER I 

LAND NATIONALISATION— THE NEED 
FOR " INCREASED PRODUCTION " 

In View of the fact that land is the material 
basis of practically everything required by 
man, it is at first sight surprising /that more 
books are not written upon the subject of land 
reform. Probably this is due to the circum- 
stance that the majority of reformers are 
townspeople. They are born, or at any rate, 
are brought up and prefer tOy live, in. towns, 
and if 3iey express a predilection for the 
country, it will be found usually that they 
have a season ticket to town, or that the " little 
place in the country " is equipped with a 
garage. Social reformers as a class are towns- 
people, and are not interested in land as an 
instrument of production. Furthermore, the 
subject bristles with jiifficulties, and a writer 
ui'pon it may easily stumble, into some absurdity 

11 
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in dealing with some particular aspect of so 
comprehensive a subject; the present writers 
arie perfectly aware ^ of this fact,, and plead 
guilty in advance; but would add in self- 
defence (or counter-attack) that a person may 
be a first-class authority upon the nature of 
soils and manures best suited for certain crops, 
without his Tcnowledge or opinion on systems 
of land tenure or ecdnomic theory being of 
any/more value than that of a competent 
bricklayer or an incompetent politician. 

Although certain sections of the conimxinity 
have been well aware tor years past that the 
system of land ownership in this country was 
harmful to the interests of the nation as a 
whole, it was not until the war came that 
people generally' realised the extent to which 
the land of the country had not been utilised to 
its full capacity for the production of. food-- 
stuffs and other articles of cultivation. And 
then, bit by bit, and with the greatest 
reluctance (for they themselves are the principal 
landowners and make the laws), our governing 
class caused the State to intervene more and 
more, to dismiss the bad farmer from his land, 
to settle what should be grown, -what pasture 
should be ploughed up and put under wheat, 
and so on, and it even interfered with the sacred 
rights of property to the extent of compelling 
owners of land that was not being used to 
permit other people to grow foodstuffs on it — 
but for the duration (jf the war only ! 
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During the war the need for this increased- 
production was forced upon us by enemy 
submarines, which restricted very considerably 
our power to import foodr, raw materials and 
commodities from overseas ; that particular 
crisis has fortunately been overcome, but the 
necessity for increased production is now as 
great as ever it 'was during the war, for quite 
another and more enduring reason,, viz., the 
financial position of the nation. 

Prior to the war the value of British invest- 
ihents overseas, that is to say in the Empire 
and in foreign countries, brought into this 
country in the shape of interest and dividends,' 
some two hundred million pounds' worth of 
commodities each year, or about one-eleventh 
of the entire national income. Each year vast 
cargoes of grain from the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and India, cotton from the 
United States, Egypt and India, hides from 
South America, tea, timber, and a thousand 
and one other things from the Dominions and 
other foreign countries, flowed into this country 
as tribute, for which no comniodities had to be 
given in exchange ;, in a large measure these 
iniports represented payment for past services, 
such as the building of railways in America, 
Canada, Argentina, etc., with British capital 
and machinery, but the fact remains that for 
years we have been receiving this tribute 
without having to produce anythirig for it. Of 
course, these two hundred million pounds' 
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worth of imports did not satisfy, all our 
requirements, but from the fact that they 
represented nearly ten, per cent, of the entire 
, national income, it is apparent that this 
" unearned income " played a v6ry important 
part in the national economy, and, the coming 
in each year of these vast quantities of food- 
stuffs and vraw materials concealed the necessity 
for a large production ^ at home of these 
commodities. Now -the pqsition has changed 
tremendously as a consequence of the war, for 
we have parted with a very large proportion of 
our foreign inv"Bstments and have actually had_ 
to borrow large sums of the United States and 
other countries ; * with the result that we no 
longer receive anything like what we used to 
in the way of tribute from those ceuntries 
(primarily producers of raw materials) and in 
some cases have actually become indebted to 
them, so that it is rather we that have to pay 
tribute to them than they to us. If, therefore, 
we are to continue to consume or tise the same 
amount of food and raw materials as previously, 
we sh^ll have to produce more ourselvds, either 
in the shape of food-stuffs and products of the 
soil, which will to that extent diminish our 
dependence upon overseas countries, or we 
shall have to make mor^ manufactured articles 
to serve as payment for the food-stuffs and 

1 At March, 1921, the British Government owed the United 
States .nearly $4,000,000,000 (at the current rate of exchange, 
over one thousand million pounds) repayable on demand. - 
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materials we continue to draw abroad. If, 
therefore, we are to occupy the same position 
as we did before the war^ we must, as a nation, 
produce- more; thaf will not be easy of 
accomplishment, for the workers of the country, 
with the express approval of all recent premiers, 
including Mr Asquith and Mr Lloyd George, 
are determined to work less, hours and receive 
a; greater share of what they produce. 
Furthermore, the two hundred millions' worth 
of . products which came in from abroad as 
tribute were not the property of the British 
nation, but belonged to a relatively small 
.number of inhabitants of these Isles, who in 
exchange for the American, Canadian, Argen- 
tine and other investments which they parted 
with in order to enable the governmeiit to pay- 
for its purchases of war materials abroad have 
received still greater sums of British War Loan 
or "other sectirities, the net result of which is 
that these wealthy classes have indeed parted 
with their claims over so many hundred million, 
pounds' worth of American; Canadian, Argen- 
tine^and Brazilian labour, but have received in 
exchange pieces of paper entitling them to the 
product of so many hundred million pounds' 
worth of British labqtir. ^ 

The possessing class \ cannot, of l;ourse, 
themselves consume all these products which 
used to come from overseas as tribute, but 
their command over these commodities enables 
them, through the machinery of money pay- 
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ments, to provide for the clothing and feeding 
of , hundreds of thousands of British: workers 
and to employ them as chauffeurs, game- 
keepers, gardeners, valets, ladies' maids, house 
servants, etc., and to make for them, i.e., the 
possessing class, jewels, fine clothil^g) yachts, 
motor cars, and indeed, all the fine things of 
life. V 

In so far as much of this foreign tribute has 
now ceased to come in (and to the extent that 
it continues to come in, much of it is no longer 
tribut-e ,but delivered to us on credit), the 
possessing" class has lost its power to employ 
large numbers of people in the- manner .indi- 
cated; but on paper it does continue to possess 
that power, with the difference that it will have 
to be British workers, instead of those abroad, 
who produce the food and clothing or their 
equivalent to maintain those who are not 
engaged in the production of goods and com- 
modities of use for the whole community ; and 
this is one of the root clauses of rising prices 
and labour discontent, for until the power over ' 
labour of the possessing class is seriously 
curtailed by means of drastic taxation or a 
capital levy, i.e., the withdrawal from them of 
purchasing power over the labour of othefSi 
the position of the country will grow worse and 
worse and may quite possibly lead to revolution .- 
Increased production is obviously necessary to 
get the nation out of the financial morass into 
which it is floundering more and more deeply. 
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With injproved ijiethods and with the removal 
of obstacles which at present impede production, 
it is possible that much could be done in this 
direction, although before we come to more 
production it will be necessary to make up for 
the shorter working hours that are now generally 
in operation ; but even if, in addition to making 
up for t|his diminution in working hours by 
more intensive production, there were a further 
increase in production of three per cent, per 
annum, it would istill take thirty years to cg.tch 
up with the inflation of money in the United 
Kingdom, that is, before the production of 
commodities would have caught up with the 
increase in prices obtaining to-day. 

As a matter of fact, both heavy taxation and 
increased production are absolutely necessary, 
but the workers generally will not be persuaded 
to make any great efforts towards increased 
production until they are assured of a "' square 
deal " in the distribution of what is produce^ ; 
in other words, they require to be satisfied as 
to who is going to derive the benefit of the 
increased production. • But sufficient has now 
been said to show that the nation is in a 
position wheri every serious hindrance to 
production must be removed if it is successfully 
to emerge from the crisis in which it finds itself, 
and one of the chief hindrances which impede 
production 'to-day is the present system of land 
ownership in this country whereby the agricul- 
tural population during the few, years prior to 
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the war decreased by sixteen per cent., while 
gamekeepers increased by twenty-five per cent. 
Britain was fast becoming, a rich man's country,' 
a country in which an ever increasing percentage 
pi the population was becoming, directly or 
indirecdy, the retainers of the wealthy- — directly; 
by acting as domestics in the manner alre^y 
described, and indirectly, by being engaged on 
the manufacture , of articles of luxury instead of 
the production of foodstuffs and raw materials 
for the manufacture of articles required by the 
population as a whole. 

Quite apart from the special causes already 
referred to, which will force upon us a diversion 
of this labour from the service of the rich to the 
production of commodities for the bulk, of the 
population, there are in operation certain world 
tendencies which will accelerate this develop- 
ment. The world's surface is not yet fully 
peopled, but no new continents remain to be 
exploited, and, one by one, the great producers 
of raw materials will, as has happened during . 
our own time in the case of the United States, 
reach thepoint when tkey will require for the 
consumption of 'their ever-increasiiig home 
population the bulk of what they produce in the 
shape of raw materials and food-stuffs. 

Let us take cotton as an example. Most of 
the cotton in the world is produced in the United 
States, but Great Britain, with its great 
spinning industry, has been the principal user. 
Note, however, in the following table, the 
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startling groWth in the praportion of the 
American crop used by spinners in the United 
StErtes, and the corresponding decrease in the 
British proportion: 

Great Britain United Statea 

% % 

1880-1885 4283 31-64 



i885-i8go 

18910-1895 

I 895-1900 

1900-1905 

190S-1910 

r9io-i-9i5 ... , 

1915-1919 (4 years) 



4123 3283 

37-28 33-05 

30-46 35-29 

27-94 38-57 

25-22 4025 

25-45 39-63 

20-87 57-61 



With Man's wonderful inventive faculties 
and the constant improvements that are possible 
in machinery, it is quite likely that we are 
nowhere- near the limit of capacity for increased 
production; but this is by no means the case 
with raw materials, without which manufactured 
articles cannot hp made, and indications pohit 
to raw materials generally becoming relatively 
scarcer and enormously dearer, which will mean 
that the populations of the old manufacturing 
countries of Europe will have to pay more in 
manufactures, i.e., work harder, if they are to 
continue to obtain from the newer countries 
those food-stuffs and commodities that are 
indispensable to them. 

: There is another factor which has been 
greatly accentuated by the war, which makes 
the future even still more unpleasant> We 
refer to the iacteasirig tendency and unmistak- 
able aspiration of the Dominions and irewly 
developed countries generally to become more 
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and more self-sufficing in the matter of 
manufactures. In the early stages of the 
development of a thinly populated country, the 
labour of the community is directed primarily., 
to obtaining the products of the soil, be it crops, 
timber or minerals, quantities of which in excess 
of the small home requirements are produced 
for export and are exchanged for clothing and 
the ,pther manufactured articles which are 
necessary to life as we know it to-day. As time 
goes on, and population increases, it is the 
most natural thing in the world for such 
populations to endeavour to develop withiil their 
own borders the indiistries which furnish these 
requirements, the more so if, as is usually the 
case, they produce at home the raw materials 
used irrHhe manufacture of such articles. Why 
should Argentina or Australia, for instance, ship 
wool three thousand miles across the ocean 
to be worked up -into fabrics and then be 
re-shipped to them, if they can do it themselves ? 
jSimilarly, why should such countries send iron 
ore thousands of miles to be smelted and 
converted into girders and other constructional 
material if they can do it themselves ? And 
thus it is with manufactures of all descriptions. 
Gradually, the industrial and fiscal policy of 
these countries, which, up to quite recently, 
drew so much of their requirements in manu- 
factured articles from Europe, is being directed 
more and more to building up within their own 
borders great industries. This has already 
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happened in the case of the United States and 
Japan, and throughout Canada, Australia, 
India, Argentina, Brazil and other countries, 
the great world suppliers of raw materials, there 
are being developed great iron and steel, cotton, 
wool and silk weaving, and other industries 
which will make those countries less and less 
dependent upbn the nations which have 
hitiierto been the great manufacturing peoples 
of the world. 

As time goes on, there will be less external 
demand for the manufactured articles of Europe, 
which will consequently find its purchasing 
power over raw materials and food-stuffs con- 
siderably diminishfed. Unless some at present 
unforeseen development occurs, such as, for 
example, the manufacture of food from the air, 
it is doubtful if Europe can continue to feed and 
clothe its present teeming populations, and a 
very strong flow of emigration from Europe to 
other portions of the British Empire and of the 
world, where food and products of the soil are 
more plentifully to be obtained, is likely to set 
in as the pressure becomes perceptible — a 
tendency likely to be accelerated by the crushing 
burden of war debts of Europe and by the 
policy of its governing class, which has operated, 
as in the case of Russia, for example, towards 
still further curtailing Europe's production of 
necessities and thus increasing the cost of 
living. 

It is more than probable that, as time goes 
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on, the centre of political power will pass, with 
population, from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions, and in pessimistic (or is it optim- 
istic?) mood it is possible to visualise a time 
when the United Kingdom, with a population 
say of ten or twenty millions, will be kept by 
the Dominions (perhaps in conjunction with-the 
United States) as a sort of national park, the 
last refuge of the rich man, in which is' kept 
agoing as a sort of world museum a country in 
which the land is not used for the production of 
food and other necessities, but for the rearing 
of pheasants, foxes, and the^ pursuit of hunting 
and other gentleman's sports, a country in which 
the inhabitants will be largely gaiiiekeepers, 
jockeys, golf caddies, ornamental gardeners 
and domestic retainers generally, in: which 
doihestic servants will still continue to polish 
boats, in which the rich man can masquerade 
as squire, and be treated with due deference by 
the clergy and all other authorities, a^ country 
in which the bulk o:^ thejDopulation will continue 
to touch their hats to the person who owns the 
land and consequently their immortal souls! 

Time will show how far-fetched — :if at all — 
this picture may be, but if one thing is clear, h 
is surely that the land and labour of the United 
Kingdom will have to be utilised more and 
more for the raising of food and other. products 
of the soil, and that those impediments which 
at present trammel both must be removed. 

To some readers, the foregoing remarks may 
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seem bitten; but are they aware of the extent to 
which the land of this country is utilised and' 
kept in fetters for the purpose of providing 
^ort for a small portion of the population ? 
The Field of i8th October, 1919, published 
a map of England showing the whole country 
covered by spots. These spots did not denote 
housing or increased food production schemes, 
or anything of that sort, but the " hunts " of the 
country, an,d that the whole land area of the 
United Kingdom is covered by, and highly 
organised for, this rich man's pastime. The 
advertisements reproduced on pages 152-155 
tell their own story. These are the sort of 
advertisements that appear after a world 
catastrophe, in a country, which finds the- 
exchanges of the world, except those of its 
ruined allies, against it ; and finds that the 
pound sterling willnot buy more than fifteen 
or sixteeii shillings' worth of the produce and 
food-stuffs it has to import from the United 
States, Canada, India, Argentina, etc., to keep 
going. You open your daily paper, and side 
by side with admonitions to the workers of the 
country to produce more if they would save it 
from ruin, you read accounts of, aristocratic 
attendances at hunts and how _many animals 
have been killed, ^nd conflicts between two 
sets of gentry as to hunting over certain areas. 



CHAPTER II 

. THE PROBLEM OF RAW MATERIALS 

The man in the street has not yet realised 
the growing scarcity of raw materials — a 
scarcity that is only temporarily veiled by 
the post-war depression in prices. Many 
factors contribute to the increased cost of 
living, but prominent among them, and more 
permanent in its nature than any others ^ is the 
failure of the supply of the products of the 
soil generally to keep pace with the world 
demand. This infereased demand is the 
accompaniment of the growth of both civilisa- 
tion ^nd population, and the difficulty has not 
been created, but has been accentuated by the 
war. The world is approaching a period when 
its natural resources will have to be managed, 
produced and pooled in the interests of the 
peoples of the earth; prepiature as such an 
,i(iea may seem to many people, we will 
hazard the opinion that such a distribution may 
well become one of the ea^riiest executive tasks to 
be^carried out by the League of Nations or 
whatever international organisation is set up 
^24 
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i its place. Failing that, we shall have not 
- .erely such a scarcity as will endanger 
vilisation in many countries, but also a series 
x wars between those nations which will 
jndeavour to monopolise the products they 
happen to control, and thoSe which find 
themselves deprived of these necessities. \ 

Leaving on one side, "however, this greater 
question, it is still more urgent that each 
country should develop its own natural 
resources to the utmost, and we submit 
that our present system of land ownership 
actually impedes production, and that full 
production is not possible under any but a form 
of collective ownership and control which gives 
security -of tenure to those who are working 
the soil, which charges a fair rent (going to 
the community) as its share in the product, 
and which also exercises such control as may 
be desirable over the uses to which the soil is 
put, e.g., prescribing a certain minimum of good 
farming arid exercising a guiding hand as to what 
is grown, in the mterests of the community, 
instead of leaving this to circumstances or blind 
chance. Thi^ last stipulation will not please 
rank individualists, but land is limited in quan- 
tity and cannot be replaced, so persons who 
are granted the privilege or responsibility (in a 
thickly populated country like ours it is a case 
j)f both) of utilising a portion of the precious soil, 
must conform to the regulations of the owner— - 
in this case the community, which frames its 
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regulations for the general good, instead of 
having to obey the capricious or selfish 
regulations of a man whose main thought is 
to obtain the maximum amount of revenue 
from his land combined with the minimum 
interference with the sports of himself and 
friends. ^ 

vTo carry out this community ideal properly, 
half measures will-not suffice. The whole land 
of the country must be owned by the people 
who dwell upon it. The IState must become 
theground landlord of the entire country,, i.e., 
the whole of the land, including mineral rights, 
inland waters, etc., should become the property 
of the nation as from a given date against ftar 
compensation, a subject dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter. 

Some readers will find this proposal^ too 
sweeping.; In these matters timidity is not a 
good guide, and it is apt involuntarily to become 
the bulwark of vested interests. A glance 
through Chapter XII will show how practically 
throughout the whole world in turmoil, it is the 
land in connection -with which most drastic 
measures are taken. TJie British publicJs nbt 
kept informed by its newspapers of the startling 
4evelopnients which are occurring, nearly every- 
where in this respect. The land is the source 
of all wealth and it is natural therefore^ that in 
a great uprising and overturning of established 
' institutions as occurs in, a revolution, the first 
thoughts, of the people should turn to the 
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ownership of the land on which they absolutely 
depend for livelihood. 

A brief study of the subject throughout both 
past and recent times has convinced the writers 
that the stiff -neckedness of; the land-owning 
class in practically every country, sooner or 
later leads to nationalisation of^the land by the 
temporarily- effective method of murdering the 
owners. .This method is no more desired by 
the genuine land reformer than by the land- 
owner himself, for instead of the land thus 
acquired becoming an asset of the community, 
it is^ usually soon divided up among the 
peasantry, and then one either gets a severe 
reaction, or some of the murderers become the 
owners of the land^ and then the whole game 
starts over again. Yet the landowners never 
seem to learn, and in our own country we have 
the almost incredible spectacle of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, at a time when he is at his 
wits' end to make both ends meet and cannot 
see how to get over the future, actually 
cancelling certain duties on land and arranging 
for the repayment or remitting of duties 
aggregating ;^ 2, 000,000 that have been paid 
or were due by landowners during the past 
ten years; and in December, 1920, |hp House 
of Lords actually deleted from the Agriculture 
Bill the clause which gave the Board of 
Agriculture power to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the farmer, when of opinion " that 
the production of food on any land can, in the 
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national interest and without injuriously affect- 
ing the persons, interested in the land, be 
,niaintained or increased by the occupier by 
means of an improvement in the existing- method 
of" cultivation or by the use of the land for 
arable cultivation." The State is to guarantee 
a minimum price for home-grown corn, but 
whep it comes to securing maximum food 
production it is not to interfere ! 

It is our, opinion that , only a sweeping 
measure of national land-ownership with the 
simplified .tenure and the throwing open of 
large tracts of land^ fcTr the hundreds of 
thousands of ex-soldiers and others who will 
find themselves out of work ere long, will avert 
a revolution. We repeat, therefore, that the 
financial position of the nation, the presence of 
large and increasing- numbers of unemployed 
men who, given access to the land, togedier 
with direction and equipment, would immedi- 
ately becofne producers instead of having to be 
inadequately supported by their fellows, and 
the world shortage- of various raw materials, all 
render it imperative that- the land should be 
freed from the obstacles to full development 
with which it is enmeshed, and that the only 
method of doing this is to make it the property 
of I the whole community so that it may be 
worked in the interests of the whole nation; 
which means land nationalisation. 



CHAPTER III 

.WHY ALL THE LAND MUST BE 
NATIONALISED 



Why, it may be asked,' buy up all the land? 
Would not that ^involve interference with 
existing leases? Would it not be easier to 
nationalise by instalments? Furtherrnore, 
many towns alr'eady own considerable tracts 
of land and are gradually extending their 
boundaries. Might this not go- on until in 
-course of time a great deal of the land of this 
country is in the hands of the towns ? And if 
the State were to acquire the land area of a 
farm and not the farm buildings themselves, 
would nat the tenant be in a worse position than 
before, he having two landlords instead of one? 
The reply is, that anything short of a com- 
plete schepie of national ownership will be 
unsatisfactory, as this will^ resuh in numerous 
anomalies and will also enrich privatci owners 
at the cost of the community, for with such 
greater production as will result from the land 
being put to its most economic use under expprt 
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control, land generally will rise in value. The 
question of municipal ownership of land is dealt 
with in the next chapter, pf course the State 
must interfere with existing leases, just as any 
government or public authority, railway or other 
statutory undertaking, interferes with existing 
leases when it acquires land compulsorily : but, 
as in all such cases, the State will compensate 
-the leaseholders; in other words it will buy 
out both the owner and^the lessee, but the 
former will receive only the value of his 
property as it exists subject to the lease. All 
leases, long or short, must be secured by the 
State in order that it may be able to give 
uniformity of tenure and in order to avoid 
anomalies. Moreover, in order to secure to 
the whole community the. profit arising put of 
community-created value as apart from that 
due to individual effort {and it is here that land 
nationalisers can in a large measure achieve 
the end desired by land taxers), it is essential 
that rents should be revised from time to time — , 
say every seven years- — in an -upward or down- 
ward direction according to the circumstance^ 
of the case. Fair rent courts or some other 
tribunal, on which all parties were represented, 
could ^ decide this point. Subject to this 
provision, no ownex or occupier would be placed 
in a worse position thah he is at present. Of 
course, anything that the State did -as ground 
landlord would not affect the powers that may\ 
be conferred upon any municipal or other 
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authority over houses within their jurisdiction ; 
the point is, that once the State becomes the 
ground landlord of the whole country, the 
ground rent payable in respect of each piece of 
land can be "fixed upon a fair basis. It is easy 
to see this in the case of agricultural properties. 

As regards house property, it should be 
understood that the State does not become the 
owner of houses except where leases fall in, in 
which case the State as ground landlord 
becomes possessed of the buildings thereon, 
and may re-lease them to the occupants, sell 
them to the municipalities, or rebuild, just as 
any private ground landlord could do. What 
happens in Ae case of house property is that 
the State takes the place of the existing ground 
landlord. 

Let us see how land nationalisation would 
work out in the case of three different classes 
of house occupiers. Jones is a man possessing 
a freehold house; Smith, living next door, has 
a ninety years' lease of a sfmilar house and 
garden at a ground rent of ;^8 per annum ; . 
whilst Robinson, living next door to him, has 
his house on a lease with twenty years to run, 
at a ground rent of £4. per annum. The State 
becomes tiie ground landlord of all three ; the 
ground landlord, be it noted, not the " Land- 
lord " of the house. Suppose the valuation of 
each of the three pieces of land is ^150. The 
State pays Jones as freeholdei:, ;^i5o. In the 
case of the land occupied by Smith's house on a 
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lease which has still ninety years to run, the 
sum payable is divided between Smith and the 
grantor of the lease; as a ninety years' lease is 
worth little less than a freehold, this would 
mean in practice that Smith would receive the 
bulk of the ^150 and that only a small- fraction 
of that sum representing the value of the equity 
would be payable to the lessor, for to-day's dis- 
counted value of ;^ioo payable ninety-nine 
years hence, discounted at-five per cenffc-eom- 
pound interest, is precisely 15s. iifd. — fifteen 
shillings and elevenpence-halfpenny ; and in the 
case of the land occupied by Robinson's house, 
he having it on a lease that has still twenty years 
to riin, the purchase money would be divided 
between him and the grantor of the lease, each 
^receiving the commuted value of the property 
Acquired by the State. Each occupier would 
now be paying the same ground rent to the 
State, which, to begin with, would no doubt 
correspond to the actual value of the land, and 
in the case of a piece of land worth ;^i5o this 
would, at current' rates of interest, be in the 
neighbourhood of ;^8 per annum. As Jones 
could gain this sum quite easily in interest if hg 
invested it in government stock, he would be no 
worse off in a monetary sense ; the same would 
apply to Smith, for the interest on the ;^I49 or 
s6 he would receive would be equivalent to the 
ground rent of presumably ;^8 pep annum he 
would have to pay the State; in the case of 
Robinson, the ;^I50 purchase money would 
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have to be divided between him and the grantor 
of the lease, which had still twenty years to run. 
The discounted value to-day of ^^150 payable 
twenty years hence, would, on a five per cent. 
Jjasis, be ;^56 los. 8d. Allow, however, that the 
lessor received as much as £yo, and there would 
remain for Robinson the sum of ;^8o, the interest 
on which, if he did nothing other with it than 
place it in War Loan, would provide more than 
the additional £^ per annum he would have to 
pay in ground rent, i.e., the difference between 
his existing ground rent of £^ for twenty more 
years and the new ground rent of /"S. It may 
be asked : " What advantage does Robinson get 
out of the change!* " The reply is that he is 
in no way disadvantaged, he retains at least such 
-security of tenure as he already possessed, and 
gets the use of a certain amount of capital which 
he no longer requires to keep immobilised in 
order to enjoy the security of his lease. All 
that would interest occupiers would be the 
question of security of tenure. As the exist- 
ing leases fell in, the houses would revert 
to the State just as they would have done to the 
original grantors of the lease, and in course of 
time the State would become the owner of a 
large amount of property from this source, 
although it is to be assumed that some of the 
iniquities connected with the present leasehold 
system, notably those which come under the 
heading of " dilapidations " would be abolished. 



CHAPTER IV 

TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY 

Many of our towns already own large tracts of 
land for public purposes, and in spite of all the 
difficulties and obstructions placed inxtheir way, 
are gradually extending the areas owned by 
them. It seems such an easy solution, there- 
fore, of the problem, to urge that community 
ownership of land should extend in the direction 
of the towns gradually ' obtaining more and 
more of it, rather than that the State should 
l^uy the lot. There is something to be said for 
siich a proposal, but it is not enough, is a lazy 
man^ solution, and a typical townsman's idea. 
The townsman likes to picture a community of 
people, each living in his nice little house, with 
a nice little garden attached to it. When it 
.comes to tackling the land problem, he 
naturally pictures a series of big towns each with 
a nice big garden round it. As already said, 
this is an easy way of disposing of the 
problem, and we have encountered some quite 
advanced people who see no objection to the 
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farming of this country being carried on 
ultimately by towns like Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds and Sheffield, which should extend 
their areas to embrace all the agricultural land 
between them and the next large town. 

This purely townsman's idea completely fails 
to recognise the existence of a large country 
population with a character of its own. One 
can conceive of a rural population working in 
the interest of the whole community, it having 
its own full representation upon the governing 
bodies ; but it is another matter to be treated as a 
mere appanage of a town. The growing hostility 
between town and country has been a feature 
of the past few years throughout most of the 
world, and has been made prominent by the 
war. In the half-starved countries of Central 
Europe and in Russia, the country, as producer 
of food, has fared better than the towns and has 
been accused of exploiting the inhabitants of the 
latter ; in our own country the towns, the centres 
of manufacture, have for years controlled the 
policy of the nation in their own interests in 
such fashion that they almost ruined the food 
producer and made the agricultural labourer so 
low paid a worker that the very term has become 
a byword, and his has become the lowest 
standard on which to base comparisons and rates 
of remuneration of unskilled workers. 

The economic consequences of the war have 
increased the importance of the country as 
opposed to the town, and this tendency, we 
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venture to prophesy, will grow. It is no solu- 
tion of the land problem, therefore, to suggest 
that, the municipalities shall acquire large tracts 
of land. A national agricultural policy is 
essential, and this must be elaborated in con- 
junction with a land policy, in which the 
interests of the whole nation are adequately con- 
sidered and represented — in other words, the 
nation must own the land and see that, it is 
developed and worked in the interests of the 
entire community, country as well as town.. 
This does not, of course, mean that the munici- 
palities should not be encouraged to extend 
their ownership of land. One of the first things 
that a Labour Government will have to do when 
it is in power will be to pass a Bill enabling 
municipalities to acquire land with the utmost 
facility for all purposes ; and", obviously, it will 
be much easier and much cheaper (although it 
will mean less work for the lawyers) if munici- 
palities desirous of acquiring additional land for 
public purposes should"" have only one ground 
landlord to deal with, that landlord being the 
State. It may be asked, however, if the State 
is to own all the land, will it not put a damper 
upon the municipal patriotism of great towns 
like those already mentioned, for if they are to 
hold the land from the State and their rents 
are liable to be increased every few years, they 
will have no incentive' to develop and make 
more valuable any land under their control. 
There is force in this objection, for much of the 
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increase created in the value of land may be due 
to the work and expenditure of local bodies ; if 
Manchester extends its tramway system five 
miles to a certain estate, it is the citizens of 
Manchester who have given that estate its 
enhanced value. This diflftculty may be over- 
come in two- ways. Fair rent courts, or what- 
ever authority it is that will fix the rents period- 
ically, could take into full account and exclude 
from any increase, the rise in value due to local 
municipal activities as distinguished from the 
rise in value occasioned by national action, e.g., 
railway ectensions or nnproyements, a guaran- 
teed price for wheat, etc. Or, in the case of 
all land leased to municipalities, the State might 
from the outset exempt them from rent 
revision, thus allowing the total increment in 
value to go to the town. 

iUthough it is not suggested that the State 
should acquire houses, shops and buildings, but 
should become ^e ground landlord of the 
country, there is one industry in which it is 
essential that the State should at the same time 
become owner of the buildings, viz., agriculture. 

The working farmer is in a different position 
from any other class j)f manufacturer or trader 
in that he must reside Sictually upon the land he 
cultivates. The man -who goes to a shop or 
factory need not live and sleep on the spot; it 
may be desirable that he should Uve withm a 
certain distance of his work, but so far as his 
particulat-job is concerned, it does not matter 
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whether he lives in one street or another, or, 
East, North, West or South of his shop or 
works; but the farmer must Hve among his 
cattle, he or someone must be in constant attend- 
ance upon his horses, poultry and stock having 
to be fed at fixed times, whilst changes of 
weather may involve quick action at any 
moment. In this particular industry the dwell- 
ing houses and, of course, the barns and other 
outhouses, are an integral part of the business 
and must go with it. It is essential, therefore, 
that the land constituting a farm and the build- 
ings thereon, should be under one ownership. 
-This has already been recognised in the case 
of small holdings, the County Councils provid- 
ing both Ae land and the buildings thereon. Ifl 
other words, in the case of agricultural land, it 
will not be sufficient for the State to become 
merely the ground landlord if the original owner 
is left free to charge the tenant what rent he 
pleases for the farm buildings, and the State 
would not be able to give satisfactory security 
of tenure to a farmer unless it, at the same time, 
owned the buildings and all permanent improve- 
ments thereon, including labourers' cottages. 
Until this occurs, with the abolition of the 
present iniquitous system of tied cottages, there 
can be no such thing as real liberty in country 
districts. It is obvious also that with the State 
the owner of farm buildings, bams, etc., these 
would all, in the national interest, be brought 
up to date and maintained in such manner as 
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to produce the most efficient service; there 
would no longer be half ruined and utterly defec- 
tive buildings on account of the poverty of any 
particular landowner, as it would be manifestly 
in the interest of the community that everything 
conducive to the greatest possible production 
should be done. 



CHAPTER V 
securityjof tenure 



We now approaeh the difficult question of 
tenure, and here again we preach the doctrine 
that only the ownership of the whole land of 
the country by the community can bring about 
that simplicity and uniforniity of tenure that is 
necessary to the most complete use being tnade 
of the land. Let us be clear about one tiling at 
the outset. Land is a limited quantity, and no 
systeip'Cff {eiidrfe .can secure 4hat every person 
in a thickly iAhd'j>jted. country like the United 
Kingdom, who sd'.. desires, can immediately 
enter upon^po'siession. of-land; all that one can 
demand of any ^y^t^in 'is Jthat it shall enable the 
largest ' possible ; eufiifee^; of people desirous 
of using iMe^ soil t^ do ^, combined with the' 
maximum amoun^'of ©eAefit to the nation as a 
whole; and/iniJremp>ifii^ the. thousand and one 
restrictions thatdoat^ present impede produc- 
tion and prevent pfeople from securing the use 
of land, we shall approach the ideal aimed at. 
It is easy to say, let us increase the number of 
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small owners, but if you had two million small 
owners possessing two-thirds of the land of the 
country, and the other third remained in the 
possession of big landowners using it for their 
own purposes, the nation would be a heavy 
loser. TJiere are othei- objections, incidentally, 
to small land holdings which have to be acquired 
by purchase, e.g., that they are usually worked 
by -persons with very little capital who have had 
to sink nearly all their cash in the purchase of 
the land. We are not opposed to small hold- 
ings and desire to see their extension, but the 
magic of ownership does not consist in the fact 
of possession, but in the knowledge that one 
cannot be turned out ^ — in other words, security 
of -.tenure. Give the occupant the same security 
of tenure as he possesses if he owns the free- 
hold, and he will be perfectly satisfied. Of the 
applicants for land under die Allotments and 
Small Holders Act of 1907, ninety-eight per 
cent, desire to lease, and only about two per 
cent, to buy, the land. 

No scheme of national ownership of land 
could fox-One moment be considered which did 
not give absolute security of tenure ^ to all 
occupants, provided they complied with all the 
regulations which would be appHcable to all 
and would be framed in the national interest. 
In the case of persons who had already pur- 

1 Actually no one possesses this absolute ownership, for the 
State a municipal authority or a Statutory Company may at 
any time obtain powers of expropriation agamst compensation. 
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chased their freeholds, they would be in a better, 
and not a worse, position, for, being bought out 
by the State, the capital they had already sunk 
in the purchase or part purchase of their 
holdings would be paid over to them and 
become available for working purposes ; but all 
persons actually farming land, whether as 
owners or tenants, would be given the option 
of continuing as tenants of the State. This 
means that every tenant under any form of 
lease, be it for a term of years, or subject to 
yearly notice, would have the opportunity of 
acquiring the same security of tenure as was 
enjoyed by a freeholder. 

What are the suggested Jterms of this State 
tenure to be given to all persons cultivating the 
soil, either as owners or tenants? It is sug- 
gested that the rent be fixed either by specially 
created land councils or fair rent courts (as to 
the constitution of which we have something to 
say further on), and that such rent should be 
revised every seven years. The Land Council 
in each district would keep a register of all 
State tenures showing the rent paid, and such 
register would be open to irispection. Some 
time prior to the conclusion of every period of 
seven years, the Land Council or Fair Rent 
Court, after hearing the existing tenant, would 
revise the rent according to circumstances, and 
the tenant would then have the option of 
continuing his tenure for another term of seven 
years or of giving it up. In the latter event, he 
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would, of course, receive full compensation for 
all improvfements effected by him. He would 
also have the' right of appeal to a Tribunal 
constituted on democratic lines, as set forth in 
Chapter VII. 

Could he sell his tenure? Why not? He 
cannot of course give a better title than he 
possesses, and the fact that the rent is liable to 
revision every seven years would effectually 
prevent any profiteering in land. 



CHAPTER VI 

AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY NECESSARY 

- ;, . \ 

It is perfectly clear that, side by side with 
Land. Nationalisation must come a comprehen- 
sive agricultural policy. Xhe government of 
the nation must work out a policy in the 
interests of the nation — ^it must know what it 
wants, and work resolutely for rtT- without 
paying heed to the great vested interests; the 
principal of these vested interests is private 
land ownership, and it is evident that- if a 
comprehensive agricultural policy is essential 
to land nationalisation, land nationalisation is 
as essential to any thorough-going agricultural 
policy directed towards the publip benefit. 
You cannot retain great private landlords with 
the power, in the aggregate, of depriving, 
thousands of tenant farmers of their livelihood, 
with the power to divert the use of vast tracts 
of land to their own selfish purposes for sport 
or pleasure^ and at the same time obtain from 
the soil those products that the nation so 
urgently needs. Not that this under-cultivation 
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is necessarily wilful ; one often comes across the 
case of a great landlord wliose family has been 
in possession of a great tract of land, but who, ^ 
from reasons not wholly connected with taxation 
and death duties, has become financially 
impoverished. The money for improvements, 
and even maintenance, not being availalale, 
there is a deterioration of building, fences, 
drains and everything essential to the cultivation 
of the land, with the result that the landlord 
himself becomes poorer, his tenant farmers 
suffer from the fact that-^their buildings and 
equipment have deteriorated, and the nation is 
the loser to the extent of the difference between 
that which is, and that which might have been, 
produced, and has to import more from abroad. 
We have been told officially by the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture 
(Sir Arthur Boscawen)' that " in 191 3 we were 
importing ;^20o,ooo,ooo of foodstuffs which 
could be grown in this country." This state- 
ment is so important that we ask readers to 
ponder well over it. ;^200,ooo,ooo in 191 3 
would have ta be expressed by more than 
^400,000,000 to-day, and if in these days, 
when our whole financial position has changed 
for the worse, and when there are not enough 
foodstuffs to go round for the populations of 
the world, and prices are consequently 
exceedingly high, the admission that we could 
ourselves produce such an enormous amount of 

' In House of Commons, 7th June, 1920. 
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our own requirements, but are not doing so, is 
a more severe reflection upon the past manage- 
ment of this country's affairs by the class which 
has governed us, be it Conservative or Liberal, 
than the most violent statement or expression 
of opinion that appears in this book. 

" But," the objector will remark, " you do 
not propose to stop at the nationalisation of the 
land; what you have in view is an interference 
with the man who cultivates the soil. If you 
wish the land to be cultivated according to a 
set policy in the interests of the nation, as you 
call it. It means that the cultivator will be liable 
to be interfered with by officials of the Board of 
Agriculture or the County Councils, who are 
going to tell him what he is to grow, what 
manures he is to use, and so on. Now can any 
man carry on his busin,ess if he is going to be 
interfered with like this ? " The answer to this 
appeal to prejudice is that the cultivator is, 
indeed, to be subject to regulations laid down by 
properly constituted authorities in ^e nationsJ 
interest, and that while some of them may wax 
indignant at such gross interference, on the 
lines of the familiar case of the mother who 
protests against instructions as to the upbring- 
ing of babies being given by whipper-snappers of 
officials to " me that's ^ad seven children and 
buried five of 'em," the fact reniains that (i) this 
will merely be the substitution of the power of 
the community to prescribe certain crop rotations 
and other regulations for regulations (many of 
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them arbitrary and selfish) ahready laid down by 
private landowners ; (2) that during the past few 
years we have already progressed along the 
road of such compulsion, and (3) that the 
community under Land Nationalisation will give 
the cultivator adequate compensation for any 
such interference with his liberty, in the shape 
of security of tenure and guaranteed prices or 
corresponding support, which must accompany 
any comprehensive national agricultural policy. 
During the war, the Board of Agriculture was 
given powers to compel owners to plough up 
grass lands, to remove occupiers who did notv 
farm up to a proper standard, to give instruc- 
tions as to crops to be cultivated and so on, 
whilst the action taken in connection with the 
provision of allotments and the remarkable 
extent to which town dwellers, in particular, 
availed liiemselves of this partial, and, alas, in 
many cases, temporary rendering available of 
land, will be fresh in the recollection of readers. 
After three years of war — in the year 191 7 — 
that section of our governing class which 
happened to be in power, in the words of the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agri- 
culture, when introducing the Agricultural Bill 
in the House of Commons on 7th June, 1920, 
" suddenly woke up to the grave national 
danger that we had run by neglecting 
agriculture, and we made frenzied appeals to 
the farmers to plough up their lands. We 
appealed to them to grow as much com as 
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possible . . . the Food Production Depart- 
ment was started . . . and it did effect a 
wonderful change. Sonaethihg like 1,700,000 
acres were ploughed up during the food 
production campaign . . . and we did produce a 
great deal more food_ in 1917-18 than we had 
been producing." 

So much for what has actually been done in 
the direction of compulsion, although it required 
a great European war to bring our governing 
class to the pitch of interfering with private 
property to that extent.^ In the Agricultural 
Bill introduced in June, 1920, the war policy of 
guaranteed rninimum prices for wheat and oats 
was permanently continued, but in the words of 
the official introducer, " if the State guarantees 
prices, the State must have some right to 
decide whether a farm is being farmed in a 
manner which is consonant with the national 
interests." Accordingly, power was taken in 
this Bill that if a farm was not being cultivated 
according to the rules of good husbandry, th.e 
State should have the power to appoint a 
receiver and manager to cultivate the land 
properly; the House of Lords, while retaining 
the guarantee of prices, deleted this to it 
objectionable provision, and subsequently the 
clause was attenuated in various ways, such 
safeguards as " without injuriously affecting the 

' For particuljirs of what was done under powers, how 
farmers were turned off their farms for bad farming, and the 
land made to yield more, see " A New Agricultural Policy," 
by F. E, Green, in this series. 
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persons interested in the land or altering 
the general character of the holding " being 
inserted. 

The provisions of the Agricultural Bill are 
referred, not by way of approval, but to show 
how far the ideas embodied in the principle of 
land nationalisation are being forced upon 
governments which, from their nature, are 
extremely reluctant to carry out a socialist 
policy ; in fact, the provisions of the Bill referred 
to were criticised on this ground by some 
members of Parliament, who were Jogical 
enough to see that if they were acted upon, it 
was a tacit admission of the rightness of 
complete community ownership and control of 
the land. Unfortunately the proposals of the 
Government were marked by the^same grave 
defect that characterises all their legislation, 
viz., that while desirous of effecting long needed 
reforms, they are governed by an unseen but 
very tangible power which says " you may patch 
up things, you may make such changes as you 
think will avoid a revolution and prevent the 
ruin of the country, provided that you do not 
thange the basis of the present system of 
private profit whereby we have become rick 
and powerful" Consequently, instead of going 
to the root of things, the Government 
endeavours to patch up the machine here and 
there and to remedy some of the most crying 
evils by enacting various penalties, ignoring the 
fact that so long as they possess anything like 
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their present power over land and capital, the 
possessing class wilt always be able to find — or 
rather to employ — past or future^law officers of 
the Crown to advise means of- rendering null 
and void any such feeble enactments. Do 
these seem strong words ? Why even th« 
official mover of the Bill containing certain 
restrictive measures upon landlords showed how 
such measures are rendered nugatory, for Sir 
Arthur Bostawen, in the House of Commons, 
on 7th June, 1920, ten minutes after expressing 
one of the main purposes of the Bill in the 
following words; 

" Therefore, without in any way intro- 
ducing anything in the nature of fixity of 
tenure or dual ownership, but by giving 
greater security to the farmer for his capital 
and by making it very expensive arbitrarily^ 
to turn out a tenant we shall attain 
practically the same result and dcf an act 
of justice which is very much needed at 
the present time," 

gave a striking instance of how the land-owning 
class managed to get round legislation protect- 
ing the interest of the tenant. It has to do with 
market gardens, and we will let Sir Arthur 
Boscawen put the case in his own words: 

" There can be n6 doubt about it that 
this is a form of cultivation which it is most 
desirable to foster and increase. It is-an 
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intensive cultivation of the soil. You often 
get three crops on" the land at the same 
time. You get your standard fruit trees, 
you get your other 'fruit trees between the 
standard trees, and the crop on the ground, 
probably vegetables or strawberries. It is 
a very high form of cultivation, making 
the best use of our land in certain places-— 
I do not say all over the country — far from 
'it, but capable undoubtedly of ^extension — 
and in some districts there has been a 
remarkable extension, especially in the 
Evesham Valley, Wisbech, the Cambridge 
district, and in parts of the county of Kent 
and elsewhere. But there is a practical 
difficulty. In these cases the value of the 
produce, the value of the fruit trees, the 
value of all that the tenant has put into the 
.soil, 'generally equals, and in many cases 
reXceeds, the value- of the land, and the 
pecuniary interest, therefore, of the tenant 
is greater than that of the landlord. The 
point is that if the tenanrputs all this into 
the land, ought he not to get full compen- 
sation for it when he quits ? I think the 
House will agree with me that he ought. 
The .Market Gardeners' Compensation Act, 
passed a few years ago, provided that in 
the case of all. holdings which had been 
agreed were market gardens, the landlord 
would have to pay out the full value of the 
fruit or vegetables to the tenant on quitting, 
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but in practice that does not work, 
becatose, owing to- the very high amount 
of compensation claimed und-er that Act, 
very few landlords now will agree to a 
holding being .described as a market 
garden, and the result is either the tenant 
will refuse to put in this intensive 
cultivation, or els"e, if h^ does, he will 
lose his compensation., and, of course, 
that operates to prevent the eo^tension of 
this most desirable form of cultivation all- 
through the country" 

Could a more damning indictment of the 
present system of land ownership have been 
framed? Here one sees how quickly the land- 
owning interest circumvents legislation designed 
to protect the man who is adding materially" to 
the wealth of the country in precisely the 
' direction most needed, and l}ow if restdts in less 
production. ^ 

Only when the land of the country is publicly 
owned and this blind incentive to individual 
profit out of land ownership without regard to 
its effect upon the national well-being is 
removed will it be possible to pursue a clear, 
and enlightened agricultural policy framed in 
the interests of the nation. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND 

In sketching a scheme for the administration of 
the land of the country — undoubtedly a gigantic 
operation — it is important tlrat we should bear 
in mind that the purpose of the adrninistration 
must be to secure its best possible development 
in the interests of the community. This does 
not mean that the maximum amount of cash 
profit is to be got. out of it, for you might achieve 
that by means of taxation without necessarily 
benefiting the community. For example, an 
American or Argentine millionaire might buy 
up the county of "Sussex and turn it into a 
game preserve, putting out of cultivation the 
thousands of acres that are at present under 
wheat and other crops in that county. He 
-might be taxed very heavily for such land, and 
the community might indeed receive in that 
fashion the full annual economiq value of'T:he 
land ; but as the nation would have to import a 
large amount of wheat or other pi^oducts of the 
soil to make up for the quantity which was no 
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longer being produced,' it would have to pay a 
higher pri^e, so that our imaginary millionaire, 
deriving most of -his income from the United 
States or Argentina, might be collecting with 
one hand from^ the population of the United 
Kingdom in the shape of an increased price for 
the wheat and other products it had to import 
from abroad, a sum equivalent to that which he 
had to pay in»taxes ; in other wordslie might be 
taking with the right hand what he had to pay 
out with the left. 

There are many things vital to the com- 
munity which cannot be expressed in terms 
of money— healflji and happiness, for example 
— and unless the land of the country is 
managed from this point of view" there is no 
purpose ill land^ nationalisation and, we will 
add, no hope of finding a satisfactory way out 
of the great social difficulties that will confront 
us during the next few years. Of course, the 
land should be administered as far as possible 
upon a satisfactory economic basis, but the 
important thing is to obtain entire control of the 
land and to direct it to the well-being of the 
community. This must be the guiding pnn- 
Ciple of the administration, which should be in 
the hands of expert agriculturists, balanced by 
representatives of different sections vi the 
community. There should be a National Land 
Council of, say, seven members, one of whom 
should be the Minister for Lands and Agri- 
culture, three should be appointed respectively 
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by the ministers of Land, Health and Food, and 
-the remaining three should be appointed from 
panels nominated by Farmers' Unions and 
Chambers of Agriculture, Associations of Small 
Holders and Allotment Holders and Agricul- 
tural Labourers' Unions. This National Land 
Council would be the supreme authority, 
subject of course to the control of Parliament, 
in the same manner as the Post Office is to-day.- 
The National Land Council would divide the 
United Kingdoni into areas corresponding as 
far as practicable with our 'present county areaSj 
each such area having its Local Land Council * 
to which the NationaLLknd Council would dele- 
gate whatever powers it thought fit. The Local 
Larid Council might consist of a nuniber of 
persons, say from between twelve to twenty, half 
of whom should be appointed ^by the National 
Land Council so as to ensure the necessary 
infusion of expert' direction', the remaining half 
being nominated, or selected from panels 
nominated by, the local organisations mentioned 
in connection with the National Land Council, 
to which should be added representatives of the 
County Councils. The advantage of the par^gl 
system, i.e., a certain number of persons 
nominated by different organisations represent- 
ing different interests is that it gets over the 
difficulty of allocating one representative to 
each interest, which would be impossible owing 

' The existing Agricultural Committees could be expanded 
into Land Councils. 
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to the number of interests concerned, and give 
the official element, who have to run the show, 
sonie slight latitude — but not too much— in the 
selection of the democratic element with whom 
they have to work. This provision may excite 
the ire of, those iiery persons who object ta 
officials of all descriptioTis and who inveigh 
against the tyranny of bureaucracy, while they 
submit more or less tamely, to the uncontrolled 
tyranny of private interests, but our reply is that 
pur great modern services, if they are to work 
satisfactorily in the interests of the community, 
riiust be directed by bodies which, contain 
experts representiifg a definite policy laid down 
by the central government, with representatives 
of the community ; and such policy and such 
central government must, after all, in the main 
reflect the popular will as expressed by the 
general election. By such a scheme as is here 
outlined one would get the necessary amount 
of control by the central government exercised 
side by side with the local authorities and 
sectional interests. 

We can see no satisfactory way of securing a 
share in^the management by the workers other 
than this system of panels. You must have 
somebody in control as Minister appointed by 
the State, the government of the day. If you- 
allow to be forced upon him any person who 
happens to have a feud against him or who is 
quite impossible on the constructive side, your 
undertaking is not going to work ; moreover, it 
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is quite possible that the various trade unions 
and organisations which ought to have a say in 
the nomination of part of the Council may not 
be able to agree as to the exact constitution of 
their part of the Council, for you cannot give 
each union and- each organisation its own 
particular representative. If, therefore, the 
various interests concerned nominate a panel of, 
say twenty persons from wham the responsible 
minister (or in' the case of the Local Land 
- Councils,' the National Land Council) selects 
the quota _pf representatives, their area of 
selection is stricdy confined to those who have 
been nominated for the panel in the manner 
described. 

We must not picture these governing boards 
-of the future , as consisting of so many 
representatives of capitaHsm on one side of the 
table and so maAy repres^tatives of labour or 
other special interests on the other. We are in 
this country approaching more and more a 
complete democratic system of governmept, 
and under any representative system the 
government of the day must more or less 
represent the community. If, for instance, we 
have a Labour Government in power, the 
Minister for Lands and Agriculture and 
the -representatives of the other Ministries 
nominated by that Minister or by the Govern- 
ment will themselves be Labour men or persons 
prepared to "carry out the policy of the 
Government. These remarks are applicable 
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to all community-owned undertakings, and we 
have bestowed some attention Upon this general 
question of representation of different interests, 
including the workers, upon the Councils of 
Boards of Management, as we are convinced 
that this is the direction Whitleyism or Indus- 
trial Councils will take -in connection with 
community-owned enterprises, and as these 
things emeirge from the academic' into the 
practical stage it is necessary to think out the 
detail. 

We are convinced that, in spite of the 
vehement opposition of vested interests, the 
whole trend of opinion is in the direction of 
vital services becoming nationalised and that it 
is the nationalised undertakings which will have 
to show the way in joint control by the 
representatives of the community and the 
workers in each industry. It is of the utmost 
importance that these services should be 
successful^ and should not be jeopardised by 
being placed iinder the partial control of~ 
persons selected because they have the " gift of 
the gab " ; we have suffered enough from the 
fact that the 'government of this country -has for 
a long time past been in the hands of dema- 
gogues, and Labour, now that it stands on the 
threshold of power, must be careful to avoid 
the errors in this respect of the older parties, 
who have brought the country to the state in 
which it finds itself. 

The administration of the land of the country 
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must be dictated by a definite land -pblicy, 
which means that the government of the day 
will have to frame and pursue a definite 
agricultural policy. It is not for us here to lay 
down the lii;ies of an agricultural poUcy/ but no 
reader will dispute the fact that the coxmtry 
must have a well-thought-out agricultural poUcy, 
and it should be equally clear that only under 
community ownership and control can any such 
definite policy be satisfactorily carried out. 

Thus far we have written as though the 
functions of the Land Council or whatever 
authority administers the land, would be con- 
fined merely to agricultural land. This is, of 
course, not the case, and there would have to 
.be an urban land policy as well as an agricul- 
tural policy. In such urban policy the local 
authorities, viz., county boroughs and urban 
district councils, are directly concerned, and 
the control of land (other than that coming 
under the heading of agriculture), collection of 
rents, etc., within the area of county boroughs 
and urban districts, might well be given to the 
councils already governing those areas. 

' See " A New Agricultural Policy," by F. ~E. Green, in this 
series. 



CHAPTER VI-II 

"CONFISCATION! " 



We now approath the thbmy question of 
what compensation is tp be paid to existing 
landowners when their land is~aken over by 
the State. There is an advanced section, 
numerically unimportant, but i some of its 
members extremely active and able, which is 
absolutely opposed to giving any compensation 
at all. They- say that the original proprietors 
of the land simply stole it, and because they 
and their heirs have lived on it ever since that 
is no reason why the community should buy 
them out. If a man steals a watch and sells it 
and the original owner claims it, the buyer has 
-40 lose his money ; so why kick up a fuss about 
the hardship-to the present owners of the land 
even, if they or their predecessors did happen 
to have paid something for it. The people 
who talk like this realise so _strongly the 
iniquity of private ownership of land and all the 
evils that have sprung from it that they become 
impassioned and demand what they consider to 
be merely a restitution of stolen property, and 
from this point of view they can establish quite 
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a good case — so good a case -that if all the land 
of the country were in the ownership of a few 
great -families we should agree that the simplest 
form of dealing with the matter would be for 
the community to proclaim the land of the 
country national property as from "a given date. 
Unfortunately, however, the matter is by no 
means so simple as that. We still have some 
very large landowners, but, speaking generally, 
the land of the country has become so parcelled 
out and most of it has changied hands so 
frequently within the last few generations, that 
to take it over without compensation to the 
present owners would , bring about a complete 
breakdown of the whole social fabric. ~ Quite 
apart from the: hundreds of thousands of small 
owners who might e^-sily "be ruined by such a 
course, we have the- fact that hundreds of 
millions of pounds of the funds of Insurance 
Companies and other institutions as. well as of 
private persons are invested in mortgages on 
landed properties, and if the land, the security 
for such advances, were to be taken without 
compensation, thes^ institutions would immedi- 
ately becom'e insolvent, and the millions of 
people who have invested the savings of years 
in life and endowment policies, the purchase of 
annuities, etc., as a provision against old age or 
for their families in case of death, would lose 
the certainty of getting what they had been 
paying for. If an Insurance Company is 
deprived of a large proportion of its assets it 
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lias a most valid excuse for -not carrying out its 
obligations. But more than this: every person, 
every business concern, every co-operative 
society whiph had bought land, would find a 
large proportion of its assets gone, and the loss 
of confidence that this would create would bring 
down the whole structure of our present society 
without replacing it by anything equal to it, let 
alone better, for you cannot create overnight a 
properly equipped social state in .full working 
order. 

You/'Would also have such absurdities as are 
portrayed in the following extract : 

You would h^ve the case of tvyo wealthy 
persons who, Jn 191 7, let us say, each 
owned land to ^ the value of ;^200,ooo. 
Number one in 191 8 sold all his land to 
200 tenant farmers in lots of ;^i,ooo each 
(this even figure is used for simplicit/s 
sake), whereas number two retained his 
land. The State steps in and takes, 
without compensation (" resumes posses- 
sion on behalf of the community ") all land 
held on a given date. Landowner number 
two losies all his ^200,000 worth of land' 
and is reduced to want. His more for- 
tunate fellow," number one, who sold his 
land a year or two previously, has his 
;^^oo,ooo snugly invested in shipping 
companies, breweries, cotton-thread manu- 
facturing companies, Argentine railway 
shares, and the like, and finds it has 
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grown to three or four hundred thousand 
pounds. He goes scot free, but the 200 
unfortunate farmers who, \ out of their 
savings, had purchased his land at an 
average price of £1,000 apiece, lose the 
lot! ^ 

When analysed, it will be seen that the 
proposal of giving no compensation is too 
ridiculous to be discussed seriously; you 
do not solve the great social problems of 
this complex world by mere word spinning,- 
and by pointing out, for instance, that the 
Crown is already the real owner of all land 
and does not therefore require to pay com- 
pensation ; and so on. If any attempt were 
made to take land or any other form of 
recognised property for the community 
without compensation, it would have to be 
accompanied by such an enormous system 
of compassionate grants and pensions to 
the millions of hard cases of ruin and 
impoverishment, that it would cost more 
in cash and administration than/ to give 
compensation on a reasonable basis in the 
ordinary way. 

This is not an argument in favour of 
that too liberal compensation which our 
governing class almost always manages to 
secure for itself and friends when it comes 
to the community taking over |jiything ; 
but it is just as well, once and for all, to 
dispose of the notion that you can remedy 
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one injustice by creating another. By all 
means let wealth be taxed ; but let the tax 
be on all forms of wealthy and do not 
ruin one person because by the hazard of 
fate, he happens to own one form -of 
property, while you allow another to escape, 
because he has the good luck accidentally 
to possess some other form of property. 
Certainly land is indispensable to the 
community, and those who own the land 
have their hand on the throat of the com- 
munity, as it were, but this applies to 
shipping, coal, and many other things also. 
You might as well impose a special tax 
upon people with red hair. 

If, on a given date, you introduced 
complete Socialism, by which each member 
of the community was assured of his or her 
full share of the annual income of the 
Nation, these difficulties would^ot arise ; 
we shall ultimately reach that stage, but it 
will be by degrees, and until it is achieved,, 
any attempt to take for the community 
some forms of property without compensa- 
tion, whilst other forms of property are 
left undisturbed in the hands of their, 
proprietors, would bring down with a bang 
the whole fabric of society and lead to a 
reaction worse than the existing state oi- 
affairs.^ 

" From "The Case for Nationalisation/' by A. Emil Davies, 
L.C.C. Allen & Unwin, 1920. 4s. 6d. net. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FINANCE "OF LAND 
NATIONALISATION 



For the reasons given in the preceding chapter, 
we start off with the assumption that the 
community must pay compensation for the land 
when it takes it. The question arises : on what 
basis shall such compensation be assessed ? and 
it is an extremely difficult question because 
conditions have changed very much through 
the war. 

It is common knowledge that, e3|pressed in 
terms of money, the value of agricultural land 
has gone up very largely as a result of the war 
— partly on account of the Government having 
guaranteed a fixed minimum price for wheat 
and oats, partly On account of the increasing 
tendency of large landowners to sell their 
estates, which gives tenant farmers the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing their farms (too often at 
inflated prices), that being the"t»rily manner in 
which they can obtain security of tenure ; but a 
goodly proportion of the rise in^-value is more 
apparent than real, for with our -depreciated 
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currency, when ;^ioo has a purchasing power 
equivalent to about only ;^4o ^A I9i4> it is 
evident that if land is now sold at double its 
pre-war value it is not really any. dearer. On 
the other h^nd there is no reason why owners 
of land should escape bearing their share of the 
financial burden of the war any more than 
holders of Consols, who see what would have 
fetched ;^ioo in 1914 now fetching, even in 
our depreciated currency, only £^6. 

There is also another point to be considered, 
and that is the scandalous underrating of land in 
the interests of large owners. It is a wicked; 
thing that a man who asks an enormous price 
when it comes to a local authority wishing to 
secure his land for §ome public purpose, should 
have been pacing for years, on an amount a 
great deal Ipwer, rates to the same authority ; 
such rates, it should be remembered, represent 
his contribution towards the common expenses 
for services of which he derived his full share 
of the benefit, and the man who pays less than 
his full share is to that extent robbing his 
fellows. Now it would appear to be a perfectly 
fair thing to take as a basis of value for 
acquisition by 'the community, the assessment 
for rating purposes of each particular piece of 
land. If this should be considerably below the 
real value of. the land — ^well, the owner will 
have had the benefit for many years past in 
that he- has paid much less in rates than he 
should have done. If this sentiment appears 
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revolutionary to some readers it may be as well 
to remincr them that no less a constitutional 
authority than Sir Edward Carson said quite 
recently in the" House of Commons that the 
State should certainly be permitted to acquire 
land at its rateable value. If it were desired 
to treat the landowners with sbpie indulgence, 
a certain percentage could be added to this 
rateable value. 

The sort of government, however, that the 
British people, in its wisdom, has hitherto 
chosen — or has permitted to choose itself — 
being composed largely of the landowning and 
capitalist class, is not likely to treat its friends 
Tn a manner so just to the cem'munity as* 
suggested by Sir Edward Carson. Let us 
therefore boldly grasp the nettle and assume 
that such ' a goveriiment were to buy out its 
brothers, uncles, cousins and friends on the 
basis of full present day market values. We 
have no patience with people who say it would 
be impossible to ascertain the present value of 
the land of the country. Land changes hands 
eVery day^ubder private enterprise, and its value 
is ascertained by professional men on more or 
less established -principles, whilst in disputed 
cases arbitration can always decide the matter. 
Moreover, it has to be valued every thirty years 
or so for purposes of the death duties. 

The value of a ground rent is arrived at by 
multiplying it by so many years' purchase, the 
ntiimber of years being in turn governed by the 
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prevailing rates of interest that have to be paid 
on first class long-dated loans. At the present 
time about seventeen years is a representative 
figure, that is to say a piepe of land bringing in 
a net annual rental of -^6 would fetch about 
seventeen times £6, or just over :;^ioo. This 
would be technically described as buying on a 
six per cent, basis, for the rent would equal 
six per cent, interest 6n the purchase money .^ 
If, therefore, the State were to raise the money 
for the purchase of such land at anything l§ss 
than six per cent, the difference (assuming the 
rent to remain unchanged) would represent 
profit to the State. Now the State need not 
pay in cash at all ; it can pay in five per cent, or 
five and a-half per cent, bonds without injuring 
the recipient, who would presumably require to 
invest his capital hitherto sunk in the ownership 
of land and now set free. If he held the bonds 
he would be receiving ;^5 or ;^5 los. per 
annum as against the £6 he used to receive 
from his land, but this difference is compensated 
for by the superior credit of the State (he will 
l^ ^ure of receiving his interest whether times 
are^good or bad) and by the fact that his capital 
will now be in\ liquid form instead of being 
locked up in an asset that may not be readily: 
realisable. If, however, he should not desire 
to hold the bonds, h^ can sell them on the 
market. 

Suppose that the State paid in bonds bearing 
the higher rate of interest, namely ;^5 los. per 
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cent. ; this means that on every £6 of existing 
rent or rental value the State would save ten 
shillings. One half of that annual saving, i.e., 
five shillings on every ;^ioo of bonds ^preated 
set aside to accumulate at six per cent, com- 
pound interest, as a sinking fund, would pay off 
every single bond in less than fifty-six years, with 
the result that not merely would the State be 
making an immediate annual cash profit on the 
transaction, but in less than fifty-six years the 
whole of the bonds would' have been paid off 
and the lahd would become the property of the 
nation without any debt against it. 

It may be asked, how iVrge a sum would the 
State have to issue in bonds to buy iip all the 
land? In " British Incomes and Property, 
1916," by Sir J. C. Stamp, the eminejit Inland 
Revenue statistician, the value of agricultural 
land in the United Kingdom is estimated at 
;^i, 1 55,000, 000. If we assume the value of 
,- farmhouses and- agricultural buildings to be 
as much ^s ;^200,ooo,ooo, and add another 
;(f 2, 000,000,000 for site values, we arrive at an 
estimated amount of ;^4,ooo,ooo,ooo which the 
State would have to issue in bonds to pay for 
the land of the country and the farmhouses and ^ 
agricultural buildings. Mr R. L. Outhwaite, 
who |)ropo&es that " on an appointed day " the 
nation shall fake over all the land without 
compensation, considers that the foregoing 
figures do not nearly reflect the actual market 
value of the land of the country. The exact 
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amount is, however, of little importance,- for the 
State would immediately secure for every ;^ioo 
of expenditure, a rental equivalent to-the interest 
and sinking fund on such expenditure, plus a 
profit nlargin as already indicated. What is of 
far more importance, however, than any mone- 
tary advantage on the financial transaction, is 
the fact that by such acquisition th^ nation 
would become the owner of the land on which 
it lives and could assure the full development 
of. the national resources. 

Before we leave the financial scheme it may 
be useful to deal with two further points in 
connection therewith, namely: 

(i). Would not the issue of so large "'an 
amount of bonds increase the national 
debt to such an extent as to result in 
further inflation, which in turn would 
increase the cost of living? 

(2) Would it not be fairer to the community 
to pay off the landowner by means of 
terminable annuities instead of giving 
him redeemable 'bonds, for even if 
these are ultimately paid off, the owner,, 
when paid off, remains in possession of 
his capital on which he could continue 

"^ to take toll of the community ? 

We do not consider that any appreciable 
inflation would result from the creation of 
national land bonds in payment of the land 
acquired. The creatiqn of thousands of 
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millions of. war loan has undoubtedly been 
productive of inflation and higher living cost, 
but there is this enormous difference" between 
the issue of war loan and the issue of national 
land bonds, that the former represent capit-al 
annihilated, used for destructive purposes, 
wJiilst every £ioo of land bonds issued 
acquires, in exchange, a productive asset of 
that value. Furthermore, there is already in 
existence in the shape of advances on the 
security of land, an enormous amount of credit 
which would be paid off, so that a large 
proportion of the national land bonds would 
merely replace existing mortgage instruments. 
The fact that hundreds of thousands of persons, 
particularly farmers and others working their 
own land, would lind themselves relieved of the 
necessity of locking up most of their capital- in 
the ownership of their land (in order to obtain 
security of tenure) and the setting free of that 
amount of capital for the purposes of additional 
-stock, implements, etc., would ,give a great 
impetus to industry and would result in a trade 
boOm. 

The question as ,. to " the superiority of 
annuities over direct purchase by means of the 
payment in cash or redeemable bonds, is 
based upon a popular misunderstanding of an 
intricate financial operation, for any sum can 
-be expressed either in terms of one capital sum 
or of so. many annuities and will work out at 
exactly the same in the end. It depends solely 
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upon the number^ of ye^s an annuity has to 
run. By means^of compound interest a small 
sum put aside each year out of an annuity will, 
at the end of a certain period, equal any capital 
sum desired. Several Indian railways were 
purchased by the Indian Government by means 
of annuities, but the ^annuity holders, by 
voluntarily agreeing to put aside each year ' a 
small amount of their interest, built up a fund 
whereby, at the end of a term of years, they 
receive back their capital. Suppose a man 
were given his choice of: (i) receiying ^loo 
of five per cent, loan gtock, paying him fii)e 
pounds a year interest for thirty-six years, after 
which the ;^ioo was to be repaid him; and (2) 
receiving an annuity of six pounds for thirty- 
six years, after which he was to receive nothing 
further ; ther^ would be absolutely no difference 
to him or to the person who had to make the 
payments between the cost of these two 
methods. If, out of his six pounds of annuity, 
he invested each year ,the sum of one poi^nd at 
five per cent, it would at the end of thirty-six 
years amount to ;^ioo rf capital. 

To summarise, it will be seen that whether 
the purchase price be on the basis of the 
rateable value of the land or whether it be as 
high as present market values, the community 
which has the sense to nationalise the land will 
reap a monetary benefit — in the one case a 
large one, but even in the worst case a not 
inconsiderable gain; but it cannot be said too 
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often that the importance of making a money 
profit out of the financial operation is insigni- 
ficant compared with the community obtaining 
complete control over all the land of the country 
and thus setting it free to be developed to the 
fullest possible extent in the national interest. 

This will result in large areas at present 
used for game, hunting, private pleasure or 
other uneconomic purposes, being properly 
developed,- which will add to the production of 
food and provide additional revenue. I,t will 
also secure that all future increments in the 
value of land arising from growth of population, 
municipal enterprises, improvements in means 
of communication, etc., will go to the com- 
munity, so that the gain to the community 
from all these sources by the carrying out 
immediately of land nationalisation in a peace- 
able and constitutional manner would be greater 
than if, after another forty or fifty years' 
agitation, the whole land of the country could 
be obtained without compensation, or if, by 
means of rapidly growing land taxes, the 
owners were gradually to be taxed out of 
existence during that period. Great is the 
power of compound interest, and every year that 
the nsttion allows its land to remain in the hands 
of private persons, the greater is the nation's ; 
loss in the land not being cultivated to its utmost 
capacity, and in so many thousands of people 
having to lock up in the purchase of the land 
they cultivate capital which they could employ 
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so much more fruitfully for themselves and the 
nation in the purchase of instruments of 
production. The great thing is to secure 
national ownership and control of the land at 
the earliest possible moment, as cheaply as 
possible by all means, but as quickly as 
possible. ' 



CHAPTER X 

A LONDON SUCCESS IN COMMUNITY 
OWNERSHIP 

Towards the end of last century the London 
County Council embarked upon an ambitious 
scheme of land ownership, involving the 
acquisition of a crowded area in the very 
centre, and consequently^a most expensive part, 
of the capital of the Empire. We refer to the 
area between the Strand and Holborn which 
was occupied by Holywell Street, Clare 
Market, etc. In March, 1920, the Improve- 
ments Committee gave a report to the London 
County Council which deserves publicity, as it 
illustrates the success that a municipal authority 
can make if it buys up a whole area, eveii at a 
high price, and develops it on a uniform 
scheme. The report referred to is as follows: 
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.HOLBORN TO STRAND IMPROVEMENT- 
FINANCIAL RESULTS - 

With the exception of one small plot the 
whole of the land surplus from the HQlborn to 
Strand improvement has been disposed of, and 
we are now in a position to' place the Council 
in possession of the financial results of the 
improvement. 

The original estimate of the value of the 
surplus land was ;^4,o88,300, but owing to 
variations in the actjjal line of the new 
thoroughfare and the incorporation of the 
siurplus land of the Claremarket Scheme, 
the estimate was at a later date increased to 
A»343.300. 

It was thought desirable in forming the new 
streets that vault space 'under the footways 
available for letting with the * building sites - 
should be constructed siniultaneously^with the 
street work and thus avoid the disturbanee 
which would otherwise ensue from time to time 
by individual construction of vaults, and it was 
decided that. the cost of this was to be recovered 
in the disposal of buildifig sites and, therefore, 
the total revised figure to be secured by way of 
recoupment amounted to ^4,372,900. 

T'he improvement, it will be remembered, 
was commenced at the Holborn end and the 
first plots were available for disposal towards 
the latter part of 1903. The first letting was 
that of a plot to Messrs W. H. Smith & Son, 
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Limited, on the western side of Kean 
Street, dkting from Christmas, 1903. This was 
followed by that of the land on the western 
side of Kingsway north of Parker Street and 
Great Queen Street and, at considerable 
intervals, by the disposal of sites on the western 
side south of Kemble Street and on the eastern 
side of Portugal Street, whilst the disposal of 
the remaind^, exclusive of the small plot in 
Drury Lane yet to be let, was effected before 
the end of 1919. 

The disposal of the whole of the surplus land 
has, therefore, taken about sixteen years, which, 
in our opinion, is not an unteasonably long 
period when it is considered that the area dealt 
with is about fourteen and a half acres, a con- 
siderable portion of which, before, demolition, 
was an insanitary slum area and property of 
inferior class. Notwithstanding many doubts 
as to the development which would take place, 
the whole has now been transformed into one 
of the principal thoroughfares in London. It 
should also be "remembered that during this 
period operations were seriously affected, first 
by general depression in the property market 
following the South African War, then by the 
strikes in the building trade, and for five years 
by the European war. 

Land has been sold for various public pur- 
poses, and many reinstatement sites provided 
for businesses required to be displaced for the 
carrying out of the improvement. 
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The result of these operations gives the 
following figures : 

Lands sold ... ... ... . . ... ;S73i,4i6 

Land utilised for reinstatement and for the Muni- 
cipal Lodging House, based on the values at 
which it stood in the original estimate ... 225,191 

Ground rents (including the unlet plot of say 
:^240 a year) amounting ,tq^;f 144,989. This 
sum if capitalfsed on the same basis as was 
used for the purpose of the original estiinate 
would produce ... ... ... ' .^. 4,059,692 

jf 5,016,299 

representing an increase of nearly fourteen and 
three-quarters per cent, above' the original 
revised estimate. 

""The approximate financial results of the 
improvement to the 31st March, 1919, are as 
follows: 

Gross expenditure ... ... ... ... ;tf4,977,63S 

l^ss — Surplus land brought into 

last; valuation ... ;t3.234.329 

Sales ... ... 674,782 

-3,909,111 

Net capital cost ... iS 1,068,524 

. With regard to the surplus laiid v,aluation, 
the figure of ;^3, 234,329 is the value which was 
included in the return to the 'Treasury as at 
December, 19 18, and this was based upon a 
valuation as at December, 1 9 14, and has not 
been varied in accordance with the actual rents 
which have been fixed since 1914. The 
comparable fTgure of ;^4.o59.692 used in the 
previous calculation has regard to rents actua;lly 
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established, capitalised for the purposes of 
comparison with the original estimate of surplus 
laiid at the same multipHer as was adopted for 
the original estimate. Many of the rents and 
■ the multipliers used for the purposes of the 
Treasury return in December, 1918, were much 
lower than the figures referred to. The total 
of the sales {£6y^,'j^2) excludes the valtie of 
land (^52,000) recently appropriated in connec- 
tion with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science and the expenses incidental 
to sales have also been deducted. 

The following figures are given indicating 
the effect of the accumulation of interest during 
the period of development*. 

Ag-gregate gross interest charge during period 

of development _ ... ... ... ;f 2,328,751 

■.Less — Rents (less drawbacks) -^_ ... ... 485,950 

Net interest charg'e ... ;£'i,842,8qi 
Aggregate of yearly charges for redemption ... 312,763 

Total charges on rate to 

31st March, 1919 ... ^^2,155,564 

The approximate position in about five years' 
time, when all peppercorn and progressive rents 
have ceased, and the full rental is received, will 
be as follows:/ . _ 

Interest charge ... ... ... ... ;f 103,000 

Redemption charge ... ... .,. ... 26,000 



;^I2,9,O00 

Z«j— Rents ... ... ... ... ... 144,000"" 

;^I5.00P 
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Moreover the charge for interest will decrease 
each year by from 2^i,ooo to ;^i;5oo, as the 
debt is repaid, according to the rate of earnings 
of the sinking fund. It may be anticipated, 
' therefore, that in the course of a few years there 
will be each year an increasing surplus in 
respect of this improvement as a set-off against 
the charge on the rate during the period of 
development. The present value of the sur- 
plus which would thus be obtained up to i960 
would represent a substantial sum. 

It is of interest to compare these results with 
those of other large improvements carried out 
by the Council or its predecessors, and for this 
purpose four of the largest improvements in 
the central district have been selected. 



Queen Victoria ' £ £ £ £ £ 

Street ... 2,241,027 432,351 1,808,676 1,091,725 716951 
Northumberland 

Avenue, ... 711,491556,982 154,509 306,733152,2241 
Charing Cross 

Road ... 778,134 64,883 713,251 168,084 545,167 

Shaftesbury 

Avenue ... 1,136,499 171,603 964,897 264,180 706,717 

1 This figure represents a credit. 

The following table gives a comparison of 
the time which elapsed between the date when 
the first surplus land was disposed of and the 
last plot let or sold, and also gives the area of 
the surplus land: 
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J3ueen Victoria 

- Street 
" Northumberland 
Avenue 
Charing- Cross 
■ Road 
'Shaftesbury 
Avenue 
Holborn to 
Strand 



Area of First Plot Last Plot „ . . 

Surplus Land Disposed of Disposed of i-erioa 

4 acres Midsummer, 1870 Christmas, 1876 6i yrs 

r 

3-3i acres Christmas, 1876 • May, 1888 iii yrs 

2-2i acres Lady Day, 1883 July, 1892 gi yrs' 

3-3i acres January, 1884 June, 1891 7i yrs 

I4i acres Christmas, 1903 Christmas, 1919 16 yrs 



In connection ^ith the time taken to develop 
the surplus lands, reference may also be made 
to improvements carried out by other authorities 
than the late Metropolitan Board of Works or 
the Council. Among such may be mentioned 
the land at Whitefriars belonging to the City 
Corporation. The City end of Victoria Embank- 
ment which formed the e'^tate lying between 
Temple Avenue and John Carpenter Street, 
was completed in 1870. It was not until a 
quarter of a century afterwards that the last 
of the sites was disposed of by the City Cor- 
poration. The land now forms an extremely 
valuable estate more than justifying the action 
of the Corporation in refusing to part with their 
property on inadequate terms. In the case of 
Holborn Viaduct the Corporation had a large 
quantity of surplus land which took years to 
dispose of, and this also now forms an excep- 
tionably valuable estate. In the case of 
Victoria Street, which was carried out by 
commissioners specially appointed, the last plot 
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of surplus land was. not developed until nearly 
fifty years aftrf the formation of the street. 

In drawing comparisons with other improvec^ 
ments, it must be remembered that the Holborn 
to Strand improvement presents features unlike 
any of, its predecessors. It was conceived on 
bold lines and depended for its financial Success 
upon the extent of the area taken for recoup- 
ment purposes, and from the point of view of 
magnitude alone was not c^jmparable with any 
■other scheme. In our report submitting the 
scheme to the Council on 5th July, 1898 
(p. 788), we stated that the proposed improve- 
ment was one which would effect a complete 
alteration in the character of the entire district 
between the Strand and Holborn of a nature 
far greater than that of any ordinary street 
improvement, and that its effect would' spread 
over a larger area and would take a long time 
before it could be fully, appreciated. This 
effect can be evidenced by _a -comparison 
between the rateable value of the property 
acquired, an<l that of the premises erected or 
to be erected - on the new sites. The total 
rateable value of the properties on the site of 
the improvement-was £<^2,j^2'j. The present 
value of the properties already in assessment is 
;^ 172^,264 and when the buildings in course of 
erection, or to be erected, are completed the 
rateable value estimated on the basis of the 
present rent standard will be brought up to a 
total of ;^352jOcfo, nearly four times as much as 
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the rateable value before the improvements, or 
an increase of over two hundred and eighty per 
cent. We think that it may fairly be assumed 
that the cost of public services such as cleansing, 
lighting, pubhc health, police, poor-law, etc., 
is no greater in the area of the improvement 
than it was before the improvement was carried 
out, so that the increase of rateable value is a 
clear gain to the community. This is an 
important consideration which is not as a 
rule brought into account in considering the 
execution of large improvements which entirely 
change the character of a neighbourhood. The 
improvement has also had a beneficiaL effect on 
property values in the neighbourhood, but 
complete figures on this point are not yet 
available. 



Here ends the report of the London County 
Council Improvements Committee. It will be 
noticed that mention is made of the fact that the 
properties adjacent to the improvement have- 
been enhanced- in value thereby ; this is of course 
obvious, as is the circumstance that if the com- 
munity had owned all the land, such increased 
value would have accrued to it instead of to 
private interests. But note ! In-virtue of exist- 
ing laws, framed by a class hostile to the^ 
community owning anything, the London 
County Council must sell all these ground rents 
by the yejur 1959, 



CHAPTER XI 

SOME COMMON OBJECTIONS 

" Though I admit the justice of the claim to 
community ownership of land, I cannot help 
regretting the necessary breaking up of 
beautiful old country estates and their 
stately parks, which we may now walk 
through and enjoy by the unselfish kindness 
of their owners." 

' We would not belittle the mellow beauty of 
old English estates, though the pleasure 
derived from them by the general public is 
very limited — for one mile we may walk across, 
keeping;, strictly to the footpath, there are 
hundreds of miles to which there is no 
admittance except on business. The question 
is, whether the nation can afford these areas 
of unproductive land, over which at the most 
a few cattle or deer graze ;^ and when owned by 
the nation many of them will doubtless be used 
as food growing areas ; in some cases, however, 
they can be thrown open as holiday grounds 
and public parks. If tliere were more of these 
beauty spots devoted to the restoration of 
tQwn-stifled workers they would not become the 
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crowded, paper-littered places we associate with 
the name of public holiday grounds. The steep 
mountain slopes of the Pennines, too rocky for 
agriculture, would be as beautiful and would 
gladden the heart of multitudes of people if 
they were made a national property, used 
only as a rural holiday ground, without ^he 
mountains' remote loveliness being perceptibly 
lessened. But objections to nationalisation of 
land -from those who revel in country spots 
themselves but hate to share these with their 
fellow citizens, can be dismissed without 
argument, because it is only to those who 
desire that the land of their home country should 
be free of access to all who reside there and 
share in the country's work that a scheme of 
land nationalisation will appeal. 

" But is it not possible that the f resent 
benevolent despotism of the large landowners 
might be infinitely preferable to the control 
of an inhuman Government D epdrtment? " 

Without going into the long story of the 
'tyranny of the landowner over the countryside, 
the political and religious intimidation, and 
all the persecution of independent spirits, 
let us exaraine this benevolent despotism 
where it exists. The Duke of Bedford in his 
book " The Story of a Great Estate," gives a 
specially good example of efficient and philan- 
thropic administration. The smooth orderli- 
ness, the sense "of obligation and the servility 
resulting from a lenient treatment of the 
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farmers and villagers living in close contact 
with " The Hall " or " Castle " greatly adds to. 
the cushioned comfort of a landowner's life. It 
is, moreover, amply paid for by his town 
property through which he levies, both on 
industry and commercial enterprise, leasehold 
exactions and fancy prices for business sites: = 
The tenants of the Strand paid for his 
benevolent administration of his country estates. 
The citizens of London in general have 
contributed their share when, in buying fruit, 
flowers and vegetables, they covered the cost 
of the tolls at Govent Garden, which monqpoly 
wa,s worth to the Duke in 1866^15,000 a year 
and certainly had not depreciated in value^when 
it was sold some years ago. The fact is that 
the " benevolence " pertains to the Duke's 
town tenants and is involuntary on their part, 
while the " despotism " is His own. The much 
feared bureaucracy of " inhuman Govefnment 
Departments " will at least be free from unfair 
jdiscrimination between one set of -land users 
and another. Those who, as tenants, have had 
dealings with the estate offices of big land- 
owners, know that they have encountered as^ 
much red-tape and more selfish shortsightedness 
at the hands of the .bureaucrats and officials 
managing these estates-ihan the most hidebound 
Government Department would be capable of ; 
we recall the case even of a Duke, a big London 
ground landlord, who was prevented by his 
officials from giving effect to his own promise 
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to make over a piece of land to an institution ; 
and readers of Arnold Bennett's " The Regent " 
will recollect how, when " Denry " finally got 
face to face with the inhuman monster of a 
ground landlord in whose name officials and 
solicitors rigidly refused any concessions, he 
fouird His Grace was wheeled in a perambulator 
by his nurse ! 

With the nation itself as ground landlord, 
" inelasticity and unfair discrimination will be 
avoided by decentralising the control and 
putting it into the hands of local Land Tribunals 
democratically elected, as outlined in our 
scheme. 

" Then who will fay for this new Land 
Ministry with its inevitable horde of officials 
at high salaries? " 

The cost of the new administration of the 
nation's land will be met from the same source 
as for the present administration, viz., land 
rents. The rent paid by residents, farmers 
and other users of land will be paid to the 
National Exchequer and. over and above the 
cost of administration will eventually form a 
national asset far greater than all other sources 
of revenue. What becomes of land rents 
now? These are paid to, and are spent by, 
private landlords. Even those who live on 
their estates and claim to administer them 
efficiently exact a very high salary for these 
services. What land administrator in a State 
Department would be paid the equivalent of 
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the Duke of Bedford's income? Since 1914 
the number of highly paid Civil Servants has 
been very considerably increased. The report 
of Mr Stanley Baldwin, Financial Sepretary to 
the Treasury, in the Parliamentary papers of 
June 22nd, 1920, showed that there are 210 
officials receiving ;^2,ooo a year and upwards. 
We have 2,689 landowners in possession of 
over 2,000 acres of land, and the rents paid to 
them constitute a national expense greatly in 
excess of the probable cost of national 
administration of land. Add to these the crop 
of 7,518 landed gentry living on the rents of 
from 500 to 2,000 acres,^ and what Government 
Department ever employed anything like that 
number of officials. Moreover, we have no 
competitive examination or any other test of the 
efficiency of these chance-appointed or self- 
appointed land administrators. 

We all grumble at taxation, levied at the will 
of our Parliament for the expenses of the whole 
nation. Yet we pay without a mtirmur the 
hydra-headed priyate t;ax, levied by a handful 
of landlords for the benefit of their own pockets. 
This tax is like a net strangling the nation — a 
net so fine that it cannot be seen at a casual 
glance, but once detect one or two of its cross- 
wise and lengthways strands and the whole 
pattern of the mesh is revealed to us. Here is 
one strand. The royalties on every ton of coal 

1 Classification from " New Domesday Book," quoted by Sir 
J. C. Stamp in "Britisli Incomes and Property, ,1916." 
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got from the ground amount in all to ;^6,ooo,oob 
a year. There' are also wayleaves both under 
and above ground in addition. This is all paid 
for by the consumer in the price of every 
commodity in the manufacture of which coal is 
used — as well as in the price of coal for house- 
hold use; to tell us this represents only a few 
pence per ton is beside the point, and might be 
used to support collection of a royalty on the 
air we breathe. And this is only one strand in 
the mesh. 

In the price of our home-grown food there 
are included land rents, market tolls, and rail- 
way freightage. The latter is unnaturally high 
owing to the fact that the railways still have 
to provide interest or dividends on capital raised 
ta pay the altogether exorbitant charges for 
land over which the lines are laid. Our rail- 
ways in this country cost us ^54,000 per mile 
to build as a'gainSt ;^30,ooo in France, ^26,000 
in Prussia, and ;^ 14,000 in America. 

The greatest hope of cheap production in the 
future is ^ cheap plentiful supply of electric 
power. But the appetite of the landlord has 
first to be satisfied. The electricity undertaking 
has to make terms with I'andowners for way- 
leaves for underground cables and overhead 
wires to convey the current. In a report before 
the Royal Society of Electrical Engineers a 
number of typical cases were quoted where 
landlords bargained, haggled, and used every 
method of obstruction to obtain a high price for 
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allowing wires to be carried through the air over 
their land although the area of land interfered 
with by the supporting polps was negligible, and 
in some cases not on Sieir land at all. The rent 
charged for undergrouad cables through private 
land, which in no way interfere with agriculture 
and are not usually dislurbed for five years or 
more, is commonly the- full agricultural rent; 
in other words, to run a cable under an acre 
field frequently costs as much as the farmer 
pays in rent for the entire field. 

Power Companies are at the mercy of the 
owners of our land, air, and water, because of 
their dependence; upon a plentiful supply of 
water. Steam-produced electricity requires a 
gallon jof water per minute per horse-power of 
electricity produced, and as an average factory 
will consume something like half a million 
horse-power a day, it will be evident how an- 
unscrupulous landlord can exact rent for sites 
containing a flow of water. A national supply 
of cheap power can only go hand in hand with 
a national land system. 

" What is to happen to such people as a 
friend of mine, who has saved all his life and 
has recently bought the freehold of a little 
place and built himself a housef Is he to 
lose his right of ownership and iegin paying 
rent again? " 

This is answered in Chapter III. 



CHAPTER XII 

LAND _ SETTLEMENT SCHEMiES 

Land settlement schemes of one sort or another 
have been in progress for many years in some 
countries, particularly those desirous of attract- 
ing settlers from the Old World, but the War 
has given a great impetus to all such schemes 
and has induced many countries to give new 
facilities to ex-soldiers who wish to make a 
living on the land. In the older countries 
where land was already fully occupied, if not 
fully cultivated, this^ has -involved state inTer- 
ferjsnce with existing ownership,, and as, in this 
matter one country has not slavishly followed'- 
another, the various methods adopted or 
proposed are of considerable interest,- and some 
of them will undoubtedly give valuable ideas 
and afford useful precedents to land reformers 
in future. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain 

Small holdings are offered to officers of His 
Majesty's Forces with capital at a " fair rent," 
or can be^ purchased outright by instalments 
spread over a period not exceeding sixty years. 

91 
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Loans. — Officers with insufficient capital can 
obtain loans on the basis of ;^i for every £\ 
of capital possessed by the applicant. 

Profit Sharing Settlements open to ex- 
service men without capital but with some 
previous experience in agriculture — also to 
officers who have risen from the ranks. There 
are ten of these settlements and the chosen 
candidates are settled either as individual small 
holders of as members of a working community 
sharing' the profit derived from the working of 
the settlement as one large farm. Facilities 
for procuring machinery, implements, etc., from 
the Central Farm under the management of the 
Direfctor whose, advice and assistance is at the 
service of all the settlers. 

Women. — Ex-service women are eligible to 
' apply for small holdings^ on the same basis as 
officers if they have served at least six months 
on the land and possess sufficient capital. The 
claims, however, will not take precedence over 
that of any officer. 

Training. — Two thousand grants have been 
made to officers for farm training, as residents 
with individual farmers and loo Agricultural 
Scholarships at approved universities and agri- 
cultural collegeS|. These grants did not exceed 
;^I25 per annum for two years for unmarried 
officers, /"150 for married officers with ^"24 
for each child under 16, up to a maximum of 

Ex-Service Men have been placed as 
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labourers or farmers as a preliminary to 
acceptance as settlers. 

Women. — No training schemes. As the land 
in the Mother Country is limited and does not 
meet the demand, Great Britain offers in certain 
cases free passages to men and their families 
who have purchased land settlements in the 
Dominions. " This involves free third class 
passages for a discharged officer or man going 
to assured employment and for his dependents 
(i.e., legitimate sons and daughters and stepsons 
and daughters). The privilege will also be 
extended to the widows and' dependents of 
ex-service men, provided that they are entitled 
to draw pensions from Imperial Funds as well 
as to ex-service women. 

The preference given to ex-service men over 
civilians ceased on December ist, 1920. The io\- 
lowing table shows the "amount of land acquired 
by municipalities to meet the demand from 
ex-service men in their area: in England and 
Wales 47,943 have applied for 826,540 acres ; 
163,778 had been allotted to 11,503 applicants 
on December 31st, 1920; a total of 242,761 
acres had been acquired and County Councils 
were negotiating for another 11,889 acres. It 
is to be hoped that when the claims of ex-service 
men have been met as far as possible, the 
inducement and efforts to extend the land 
settlement schemes will not flag. The land 
hunger of civilian ■porkers of all kinds is a very 
real thing, and it is to the good of the community 
that it should be satisfied. 
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Australia 

Under the Federal Acts States have -power 
to assist the settlement of Australian soldiers 
on the land. The Federal Government makes 
a grant of ;^500 per settler to the State. 

^Eligibility. — This involves residence in 
Australia prior to the war and membership- of 
Naval, Military or Nursing Services. 

Advances. — AH financial as"sist£ince shall be 
by way of loan which shall' bear interest at a 
rate of not exceeding five per cent, per annum, 
but interest is chargeable on only so much of the 
loan as exceeds £^ 

Sustenance. — Paynjents may be made for 
sustenance while waiting for land and during 
apprenticeship or training up to four weeks. 

Grants up to ;^io for purchase of tools. Up 
to ^25 for furniture^as well as certain travelHng 
expenses, vocational training fees, etc. 

Women. — ^These Acts can be made to 
include ex-service women, but it is doubtful 
whether their applications would take preced- 
ence of any soldier. The areas coming directly 
under the Federal Schemes are the Northern 
Territory — Federal Capital Territory, Papua 
and the Pacific Islands. Certain increased 
advantages are-offered by other States. 

Queensland 
- Three large areas have been set aside. 
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Beerbmrum.— 51,000 acres given principally' 
to pineapple ' growing. Here there are 48 
farms of 200 acres each which have been 
planted with pineapple by the State. There is 
also a training and experimental farm, a General 
Co-operative Store, State Butcher's Shop, 
Public Hall and Library. 

Piked'ale. — 17,400 acres for general fruit 
growing. 

Oswald's Trade. — 157,300 acres for sugar- 
cane growing, dairy farming and"" hog 
raising. 

Beyond these there are several areas for 
closer settlement divided into farms of 300—' 
1,000 acres. 

Terms of Settlement. — Applicants fortunate 
enough to secure Crown Lands have to fiay no 
deposit. There is a survey fee payable in ten 
equal annual instalments without interest com- 
toencing on the fourth year. From the fourth 
to fifteenth year the annual rent shall be one 
and a half per cent, of capital value. To meet 
the demands it has been necessary to resume 
lands granted or sold for other purposes 
and this acquired land is allotted on less 
advantageous terms. 

A deppsit of one year's rent is required. 
For the first fifteen years the rent is equal to 
the rate per cent, paid by the Crown as interest 
on purchase money. 

Conditions. — Bona fide residence during the. 
first five years and no transference. During the 
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second five years transference to a qualified 
discharged soldier only is allowed. 

Government Savings Bank. — Advances can 
be obtained of ;^i for a pound's worth of work 
done on the security of agricultural land up to 
;^5oo. / ' 

Terms of Advance. — Repayable during forty 
years or less. Interest first year three and a half 
per cent. ; second year four per cent, and an 
increased rate of one-half per cent, until the rate 
equals that payable by , the State, but in no 
circumstances shall the rate exceed five per 
cent. 

Women are eligible for all these advantages. 
Widows and widowed mothers of soldiers, 
including " a woman- legally separated from or 
divorced from her husband or permaneritly 
estranged and not supported by him or whose 
husband is an invalid and dependent upon her," 
can apply to purchase land or a' dwelling house. 
The Board becomes the owner up to ^loo of 
land or £']00 for house and land, the rent not 
to exceed 6s. a week, the tenant to keep the 
place in repair. 

Western Australia 

All Crown Lands still vacant (of which there 
is a considerable area) are set aside for dis- 
^charged members of the^ forces. They are 
exempt from land rents for five years. 

The State prepares the land "for settlement 
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and counts the cost as an advance or adds it to 
the price. 

Terms. — Advances are made for purchase 
of land up to"';^625 at three and a half per 
cent, fo^r the first year, increasing by half, of 
one per cent, each year until the current bank 
rate is reached. ' In addition the Agricultural 
Bank will advance further sums af current Bank 
Rates. 

The State has organised Group Settlements , 
under expert directorships and training farms. 

Women are. eligible on the same terms. 



Victoria 

This State grants land to ex-service men up 
to ;^2,500 in value on a six per cent, basis (the 
interest being five per cent, per annum). The 
capital repayable over a period of thirty-six and"^ 
a half years or less. 

Conditions. — Residence is compulsory. 

Concessions. — -Where there is no homestead 
and the land is not likely to become reproduc- 
tive for some time interest shall not be payable 
for a period of three years and the lease may be 
extended accordingly. ^ 

Training farms have been instituted and 
grants of scholarships and sustenance are made 
in certain cases. 

J^omen. — The scarcity of Crown Land 
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makes the chances for women very remote 
unless they have capital arid can purchase 
privately. Women, however^ are farming in 
some districts. 



New South Wales 

In this State the system of group purchase 
of "land has been carried out to a considerable 
extent. A large area of Crown Land acquired 
by the State is divided into fifty farms of 
varying areas according to the industry suitable 
to the district The groups of fifty farmers 
work co-operatively to some extent. 

The State has set up and owns a store, bacpn 
factories, evaporators' and canning factories 
in ^the fruit areas and the more expensive 
machinery. The Settlers are gradually repayirig 
the capital with moderate interest and- will 
become co-operative owners. 

Terms. — The~- purchase money is six per 
c^nt.- of the total price as deposit and of this 
three per cent, of outstanding balance is taken 
as interest. The first payment is due twelve 
months after confirmation. The terms extend 
over thirty-eight years. , 

Concessions. — The State has power to sus- 
4)end ^the first, second and^ third instalments in 
consideration of improvement of equivalent 
value having been made by the tenaiit. 

Advances. — Financial assistance is offered 
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iip to ;^5oo for tools, drainaf e, etc., making a 
total maximum of ;^2,5oo or ;^3,ooo. Interest 
on advances to be three and a half per cent, for 
the first year rising by a half per cent, annually 
but not to exceed five and a half per cent. 

Sustenance. — Grants during training and for 
six months Spring the first two years of settle- 
ment rate for single man £i per week, a 
married man £i ips. and 2s. 6d. for each child 
(up to four children) under sixteen years of age. 
This covers the unmarried wife and ex-nuptial 
child. 

Conditions,- — Freehold title is granted only 
after full payment has been made. Residence 
for five years is insisted upon. 

Suburban Holdings . are also granted on a 
system of lease in perpetuity. 

Terms. -^'R.eaX.dl of two and a half per cent, 
on notified capital value which is subject to 
revision at the end of tweflty years. 

Conditions. — Residence for five years. / ^ 

The State as Partner'. — An interesting 
system of share farming is being tried. The 
State and the settler co-operate on a profit 
sharing basis. Beyond the stock which can 
be bought by each settler out of the £62 ^ 
advanced, sheep and cattle will be supplied free 
by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Terms. — From the yearly profit the Minister 
will deduct {a) six per cent, of said profits ; {b) 
interest at rate of six per cent, on value of 
animals supphed and on all sums of money 
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expended in conveyance, etc. ; {c) four per cent, 
for administration and control; (d) the sum of 
three shilhngs per sheep which is the estimated 
depreciation. 

The settler will be entitled to the balance of 
net^ptpfits and to all lambs, calves, etc. Dairy 
cattle can be hjred at ;^i los. per year and the 
settler and the State each take half the calves. 



til 



South Australia 

No special advantages beyond the terms 'of 
e Federal Acts. 



Tasmania 



Lan:d offered on deferred payment by fourteen 
yearly instalments, the first to be paid at the 
end ot the first year. Interest not to exceed 
five per cent. Rates and taxes are remitted for 
four years. 

Advances. — For tools, buildings, etc., up to 
£^00, at three and a half per cent., rising by 
one-half per cen|:. to five per cent. 

Conditions.— The. applicant^ fiiust go into 
residence within two years of date of lease and 
reside on the land for at least eight months in 
each year. Residence by wife or any child 
over eighteen years to count. No transfer or 
mortgage without consent. The lessee has to 
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improve .Tiis" holding to a value of two arid a 
half per cent, during each of the first ten years. 
Wo'men. — An experiment is to be made 
with twenty women with sufficient capital and 
some agricultural experience. The terms, how- 
ever, are nof so advantageous. Rent five per 
cent; of capital value, and five per ceftt. on value 
of any buildings pltis two and a half per cent. 
Sinking Fund. If there are no buildings, half 
the cost of erection would be advanced on the 
same terms. ^ 



South Africa 

Ranching is the chief land industry, on 
account of the scarcity of surface water, ordinary 
cultivation requires artificial irrigation." 

Closer settlement, however,\ is being entered 
into both on dry lands land in irrigation 
settlements. 

Eligibility. — Small holdings may be 
obtained by any wouH-be settler and, so far 
as can be ascertained, no special terms are 
offered to ex-service riien., 

XerjHs. — ^A five years lease which may be 
extended for a second five ye^rs. -No rent is 
payablfe for the first year, .two per cent, on 
purchase price during second and third years, 
three and a half per cent, during fourth and fifth 
years, four per cent, during the second five 
years, Option of purchase at any time on 
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payment of capital value but full total granted 
only after ten years have elapsed. 

Conditions. — Residence for at least eight 
months in each year. Sub-division, transfer 
and hypothecation of hbldings without approval 
of Government is prohibited. 
—Advances. — Up to ;^25o for stock, tools, 
etc., repayable within five yeairs. Interest four 
and a half per cant. The Minister may effect 
permanent improvement and add the cost to 
the valuation of a holding. 

Sustenance. — Up-to ;^5 per month pending 
reaping of a crop. ' , 



New Zealand 

Eligibility. — Bona fide resident in New 
Zealand prior to the war and discharged 
member of any of His Majesty's Forces. 

Tenures. — Freehold by cash or occupation 
with right of purchase or renewable lease. 

Occupation, with Right of Purchase. — Term, 
twenty-five years; rental, five per cent, on 
'capital value. Right of purchase after six years 
or option of a renewable lease after twenty-five 
years. 

Renewal' of Leases. — Term, twenty-six 
years ; renewable perpetually ; rental, four per 
cent, on capital value. 

Conditions. — No^transfer of l^nd permitted 
for ten years. 
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Advances. — At the rate of five per cent, 
advances are made for clearing a mortgage 
or purchasing land up to a total of £2,^<x>. 
For fencing stock, dwelling house, etc., an 
additional £'^00 is advanced. 

AppUcants are chosen by ballot, prefereflce 
being given! to ex-service men, applicants who 
' have applied several times successfully and 
landless men with dependents. 



Canada 

Eligibility. — Any discharged member of His 
Majesty's Forces who served outside the 
country where he enlisted. Widows of men 
who lost their 'lives in the war. 

Those ^ho were not resident in Canada prior 
to the war ^ill be required to pass a test of 
filjness to fcirm and produce capital twenty per 
cent, of purchase price of the land. 

Loans. — Up to ;^8oo for land, ;^400 for 
live stock, ;^200 for buildings and improve- 
ments, repayable in not more than twenty-five 
equal annual instalments and bearing an interest 
of five per cent. 

Training schemes are in existence for which 
loans are advanced. " ' 

Sustenan,ce.- — No subsistence allowance is 
grafted, but wages are paid by the farmers who 
employ-' , trainees after a -certain amount of 
experience. 
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Implements are sold by. the Board at 
specially cheap rates. 

Czecho-Slovakia 

The Land, Reform Bill passed by the 
Czecho-Slovak National Assembly on April 
1 6th, 1 919, deserves special notice. Under 
this Act no~one person can own more than 150 
hectares (about 370 acres) of arable land (fields, 
gardens, vineyards, hopfields) or 1250 hectares 
(about 618 acres) of land in general. Beyond 
this area estates ate confiscated by the Republic 
^nd become national property.' A land office is 
being set up under a Miriisterial Council which 
shall distribute this land among landless 
men, small holders and small farmers, special 
consideration being given to the claims of 
discharged soldiers of the State. 

Grants are also being made to Co-operative 
Societies and other associations of public utility. 
Many of the large estates were in the hands of 
German proprietors and have been confiscated 
without compensation. In other cases, how- 
ever, indemnities are paid at an agreed price 
or at the price fixed by the Courts. No great 
difficulties seem to have been encountered in 
arranging terms. - ' 

An excellent pamphlet has been published by 
the Czecho-Slovak Foreign Office, describing 
this reform and 'giving the statistics showing 
how great a proportion of the land was 
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previously held by large landowners and setting 
forth the evils of the system. 

Early in 1920 a Bill was introduced- providing 
for the management of expropriated estates. 
According" to this, the Bodenamt (Real Estate 
Office) will select reliable persons of experience- 
to exercise an oversight over the managements 
of such estates. They will have the right to 
the accounts, make copies of ihe same, and 
demand the production of vouchers- to give 
orders as to measures that mxist be carried out, 
and, if necessary, to have these executed at the^ 
expense of the farmer. In cases of gross 
neglect on the part of the farmer of expropriated 
land, the Bodanamt may institute a permanent 
supervision, and if this is not sufficient it 'may 
permanently take over the management. The 
farmer in the latter case will not be allowed to 
interfere in the arrangements of the official 
managej, but will have the right to inspect the 
books and accounts, and to have a voice on the 
sale of crops, raw materials, products, etc. 

Greece 

, An Act has been passed in Greece by which 
landowners may keep only one-third of their 
estates and must surrender the remaining two- 
thirds to the peasants. 

The portion retained may not exceed 100 
hectares (acre^). Landlords may claim com-- 
pensation,, which will-be based on the peace 
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time value of the land. Applicants for holdings 
must be members-of farmers' unions which are 
to be formed. These unions will allocate the 
expropriated land and pay-off the indemnities 
by a redemption fund extending over thirty 
years. 

Hungary 

In March, 1920, the Hungarian Minister of 
Agriculture gave the following outhne of 
his -scheme for land reform, formulated in 
accordance with suggestions made ,by experts : 

Land is to be allotted only to those who are 
in possession of the requisite funds and have 
expert knowledge of agriculture. In regard to 
the question of compensation, efforts will be 
made to protect the interests both of the large 
landowner and the buyer. The simplest plan 
would be for the buyer to pay down the 
purchase price in cash, money being so plenti- 
ful at present, otherwise the owners' demands 
will have to be met by the issue of bonds. 
These securities are to .form a type quite 
separate frbm ordinary Government loans and 
are to be entirely unaffected by the fluctuations 
of such stock. Their cover can only be good 
when the. estimate of the value and profit 
making capacity of the laijd which forms the 
basis of these securities is a thoroughly sound ^ 
one. The execution of this reform scheme, 
which is to begin in the autumn, is to be 
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entrusted to an organisation .completely inde- 
pendent of the Government and of the parties 
concerned, so as to secure equity and uniformity 
in every respect, 

Italy 

In 1915, ^oWing to the necessity of greater 
food production, a Decree was issued authoris- 
ing the prefects and military autliorities to 
6ombat food difficulties and reduce unemploy- 
ment by temporarily utilising the large landed 
estates. In 19 18 came a further Decree 
relating to " agrarian mobilisation." As a 
result of these Decrees, between 191 5 and 1919 
4,000 hectares of land were commandeered 
and 4,000 additional hectares were voluntarily 
surrendered under the threat of compulsor^ 
expropriation. 

' After the Armistice the principles of these 
Decrees were ratified and rendered perinanent 
by a Decreto-Legge in 1919 and-.in 1920 
a qualification was introliuced allowing expro- 
priation only in favour of such agricultural 
concerns, co-operative societies, etc., as could 
give guarantees that they acjtually increased or 
improved cultivated areas. It provided also 
for the financial support of co-operative societies 
by establishing in the Credit Institute a special 
department for land credits. ' 

A Comikission was set up, originally 
composed of two landlords and two peasants 
with the Chairman of the Provisional Council 
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as President, but as this represented two 
factions, sharply opposed to each (Jther, causing 
obstruction, an addition was made later on of 
two technical commissioners, a registry official 
and an official of the Chamber of Agriculture., 

This last Decree also removed the leasehold 
evil in Sicily at the same time giving that island 
its own special commissioner and thus tal^es 
an important step towards breaking down the 
capitalisation of administration, which has been 
universal in Italy. 

It is interesting to note that; the complete 
expropriation from the landowner and the 
permanent occupation may only take place after 
two years ai^d when the new occupier has given 
clear proof that he farms better than the o.ld 
one. 

Poland 

An Agrarian Reform Bill was passed by the 
Diet on July i6th, 1920, setting up an Agrarian 
Board with rights to appropriate the large 
''estates. In Poland the large rural population 
of landless men has meant that big farms have 
been a rare exceptioii aiid most of the holdings 
have been too small for intensive culture of the 
soil and most machinery has been too expensive 
for the small proprietor. This condition of 
things is responsible for *t.he backward state of 
Polish agriculture. 

-Instead of the large estates, which occupy in 
Posnania thirty-'six per cent., in the former 
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Congress Poland, thirty-four per cent., in 
Galicia .twenty-two per cent., of the whole 
cultivated land, new small farms of 15 to 23 
hectares will spring up. The great estates are 
to have a fixed maximum' of from 60 to 400 
^hectares varying with locality. - 

The landowners will receive an indemnity 
amounting to fifty per cent.' of the market value 
of the land in their district. 

United States of America 

A considerable area of vacant public land 
has been surveyed for restoration and made 
available for homestead entries for applicants, 
preference being given to ex-service men of the 
U.S.A. Army. For ordinary farming, up to 
160 acres are allotted, but, up to 640 acres may^ 
be ckimed for stock raising. ,^ 

"Claims were open to ex-service inen from 
December gth, 1920, to March 3rd, 1921, after 
which date all lands may be claimed by- 
American^ civilians, men- or women. 

Conditions. — Residence must be taken up 
within six months from the claim being allowed 
and must be continuous -for three years (at least 
seven -months in each year). Soldiers and 
sailors, however, niay count their term of active 
service (not exceeding two years) as residence. 
One-sixteenth of the area must be cultivated in 
the second year, and one-eighth in the third year. 

Terms. — Fees of small' amounts up to ten 
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' dollars are due on application for land and on 
''completion of proof of claim and fulfilment of 
conditions at the end of second or third year, 
the' price of the land must be paid" which is 
oirdinarily 1.25 dollars per acre, rising to 2.5 
iSbllars per acre within the limits of certain 
railroad grants. 

Advances and Loans.— No such facilities 
seem to be offered to farmers, nor does the 
Government supply stock or tools of any kind 
for the assistance of settlers. 

Women. — No special preference seems to be 
made for ex-service women, but as civilians, 
women have equal rights with men. Married- 
women, however, whose husbands • do not 
—propose to live on the homestead are disqualified, 
exceptions being made in favour of deserted 
wives or wives of incapacitated husbands. 

China 

-For centuries the holding of large estates has 
been legally prohibitej^ in China. No one may 
own more than a few acres of agricultural land, 
and twenty acres is reckoned as a considerable 
holding. A landowner may lease a portion of 
his holding, but "a minimum area (about i| 
actes) must remain -under cultivation by the 
family. If land is not cultivated, the right of 
possession is forfeited. Without these regula- 
" tions China could never have' sup^ported 
anything like hejr enormous population. 

H 



CHAPTER Xlir 

THE LAND. AND MINERALS 

— ^^- 

National ownership of the land should include 
ownership of the minerals found therein. We 
do not propose to dilate upon the evils arising 
from private X ownership of minerals, as this is 
already generally recognised ; in fact, the one 
point on which all four reports of the Coal 
Commission of 1919 agree, is^to recommend 
State ownership of all seams of coal, and hence 
of the royalties. The Acquisition and Valua- 
tion of Land Committee (of which Mr Leslie- 
Scott, Counsel for 'the Royalty^ Owners, was 
chairman) had, during the sittings of the Coal 
Commission, issued an interim report, irr which 
at least fourteen defects arising from the present 
system of ownership of the seams of coal were 
pointed out,, and in which it was proposed to 
set up a new sanctioning authority vested with 
power to issue compulsory orders to remedy 
these defects as to when they are in diff^ent 
.ca!ses found to exist. This suggestion was not 
considered drastic ^nough by any of the four 
Reports, and' it was dealt with by the Chairman 
(Mr Jtfstice Sankey) as follows : 

114 
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I regard as preferable to this expensive 
piece-meal machinery that the seams of 
coal should be acquired by the State once 
and for alf in one final settlement, together 
with all usual or necessary easements and 
rights incidental thereto, together with 
power to procure all such necessary ease- 
ments and rights in the future. If the State 
only acquires the seams from time tp time 
it means pany arbitrations, many inter- 
mediate settlements,' enhanced delay, and 
increased cost of administration. 
Once the ownership of minerals is vested in 
the State, it will be possible to fix upon a 
standard scale of royalties payable by those 
who exploit the mineral resources of the country, 
without the numerous unfair anomalies which 
exist at the present' time. - * — 

The importajice ^f nationalising minerals, as 
well as the surface of the soil, is strikingly 
shown by the case of petroleum. When, only 
a year or two ago, it appeared possible that 
oil really did exist in the United Kingdom, the 
Government (in 191 7) brought in a Bill — to. 
confer upon-^. the. owners of the land from 
which the oil was pumped, a royalty of ^d. 
,per ton. 

This handing over to ground landlords of a 
further tribute in respect of a" mineral the 
existence of which -they had not suspected, at a 
time when the, national finances were well-nigh 
desperate, is typical of jhe mind of our goverh- 
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ing clas&, but met with such general hostUity 
that the Government withdrew the Bill, and up 
to the time of the publiQation of this book, no 
royalty bn oil for the beriSfit of private owners 
has been imposed. Oil is undoubtedly one of 
the -^eatest sources of power of the future ; 
and those countries^ which can secure it most 
cheaply, will have ah advantage, over others. 
It is the duty of the State, therefore, to do all 
it can to develop in the interests of the whole 
community any such resources the country is 
fortunate enough to possess ; but it will be seen 
from what we have already written, that the first 
anxiety of the sort of Government we possess is 
to enrich a small class of people out of this 
unexpected discovery, which should be a source 
of national wealth. 

The attitude oi some vOther GoyernmentSj' 
and, incidentally, of some enlightened and 
prominent business men in our own'' country, is 
so -well revealed by the speech made by Mr 
J.^ A. Goudge, the Managing Director of the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, 
at a shareholders' meeting held in London on 
rst, February, 192 1, that it is useful to place 
the following extracts on record : - 

" Our expenditure on fuel has had the most 
phenomenal rise of any of our; expenses. 
Speaking for the Pacific Railway, in 191 5. we 
wer-e spending about ^5oo,oOD "pef annum on 
fud; last year we spent / 1,500,000— an 
increase of ^1,000,000 per annum. The other 
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railways which are associated with us in the 
oil venturejwere, I think, ia an even worse 
position. r~think, in some instances, their 
fuel bills have gone up fourfold. You need 
no words from me, therefore, to justify the 
anxiety of those responsible for the manage- 
4iient in seeking to reduce the fuel bill. I have 
no doubt that coal will go down — in fact, I 
do not see how it can go up^ — but let coal go 
down to what price is reasonably probable, 
we still believe that the production of oil in 
the Argentine Republic will enable us to make 
an economy'^ f, great consideration in our fuel 
bill. That is the first justification for going 
into the oil business at all, and I think it is 
a substantial justification. Then, fortunately 
for us, we had available large ^reas of timber 
— a forest which we could cut. As soon as the 
pressure arose upon us we developed what I 
found on my^ last visit there to be a remarkable 
organisation for the cutting of these timber 
lands. We acquired control of very large 
areas and proceeded to lay dowu temporary 
roads, and I should think we have got well 
over loo miles of provisional roads running to 
the ^forest districts, and we hav-e organised 
enormous gangs of , men, with all the necessary 
arrangements for feeding them, and we have 
been producing and consuming for the last 
two years about i ,000,000 tons of firewood per 
annum. But we could quite see the end of 
that firewood. There is no question about it, 
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we are coming towards the end of it, so that 
there was no hope for us in the fuel problem 
there. 

" Then, as a further justification for going in 
for oil, I may mention -that we have always- 
had difl&culties in making oil contracts. It is 
open to anybody— it is a fair criticism— to say : 
' Why do you go in for oil? Why don't you. 
make contracts 'with other people who "will 
develop the oil? ' Now, that oil must come 
either from the Argentine or from outside. 
In the Argentine, ever since the first discovery 
of oil at Comodoro Rivadavia, the Govern- 
ment have taken, I think, a wise precaution. 
They have said/: ' This is a national asset. ' 
We will not permit for one moment that that^ 
national asset should be controlled in tl^e 
interests of any private persons or firms.' 1 
do not think that the Argentine Government 
will ever alter tiiat attitude. That implies that 
any large producer who goes to the Argentine 
wilLhave to face the avowed hostility of 'the 
Government if they seek to control or* produce" , 
even largely the oil there. One does not 
know -whether it is a wise step to take or not, 
but that is the attitude of the Argentine 
Government, and that involves this, that we 
jdo not see . any possibility of nlaking such 
contracts as would-be of use to the railways ,;j 
with any large producer within a measurable'; 
distance of time. That rules that out. Then, 
as regards /6il from abroad, we have tried to. 
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make contraGts — afid, of course, our contracts 
would always run into verf large figure's^with 
some of the producers who have, scattered oVer 
the globe, very various sources of production of 
petroleum. Now, none of those, even of the 
largest, have ever suggested that they would 
make a contract with us for more than three 
years. It is very easy to change a few coal- 
burning locomotives, which are based upon 
a port, into oil-burning locomotives. You 
receive your oil in a tank from the ships, and 
can run your erigines -■ frdm that point with a 
comparatively trifling expenditure upon each 
locomotive. But when you have to face the 
alteration of your whole system throughout 
thousands pf miles of line, the capital 
expenditure you have to incur becomes ■V;ery 
considerable ' indeed. You have to make 
deposits at every locomotive shed, and you 
have to provide a quantity oi machinery for 
dealing with the oil at each place, and, more 
than ^1, you have to provide the tank wagons 
— hundreds of them — for conveying the oil up 
.country. Now,. it does not pay any railway to 
consider the matter unless they have a secure 
supply, and it was to secure a supply of oil 
that we entered into the negbtiations, with which 
I will nqw deal. 

" Ten years ago I was in the Argentine and I 

induced, the board to interest themselves in a 

very small Way and put a small amount of 

"money in a syndicate which wa§ boring for 
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petroleum down at Comodoro Rivadavia.- I 
had special means of knowing what was going 
on there. The presiderTt of the Government 
Commission was a personal friend of mine, and 
I was satisfied then that in Comodoro Rivadavia 
the Argentine Republic had a valuable oil field. 
Since then»they have gone on developing it; 
and I may Say that the Government have done 
wonderful work down there. They are now 
producing between 250^000 and 300,000 tons of 
oil per annum. They are producing that out 
of a reserve which the Argentine Government 
— wisely, in my opinion — made at the very first 
discovery of the'oil. Comodoro Rivadavia is in 
Patagonia, which is a waterless plain, and their 
port or roadstead at Comodoro Rivadavia and 
the small town there was absolutely devoid of 
water. They bored for water in the year 1907 ; 
they went down and down, finding bad jgirater 
all the way. But at last they found-gas and 
then oil, and it was the exploring for water that 
led to the discovery of the oil at Comodoro 
Rivadavia. Immediately upon discovery of the 
oil the Government decreed that no private 
persons should have any interest in an area of 
5,000 hectares surrounding that well, and 
"That is called the Government -Reserve. They' 
thought, in fixing 5,000 hectares, that they had 
covered ttfe oil field, but the oil field has proved^ 
unexpectedly large, and certain other persons 
applied for concessions immediately surrounding 
the., oil field. A year dnd a half ago, for- 
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tunately, Sir Henry Bell and Sir Albert Bowen, 
the chairmen respectively of the Buenos Ayres 
Western and the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railways were in Buenos Ayres, and they were 
approached by the Concessionnaires of 1,500 
hectai-es immediately.adjoining the Government 
Reserve, because that Argentine Company was 
in the familiar-position of those who find oil — 
that is to say, they could not deal with it. I 
do not ,know whether you know it, but one's 
troubles commence immediately you have got 
the oil. You clannot deal with-it without large 
capital expenditltre in the way of transport and 
marketing. It is that fact that has resulted in 
so many oil properties having fallen into the 
hands of large capitalists, because large capital^ 
is necessary directly the oil is discovered. This 
company suggested that the railways would be 
interested. Sir Henry Bell and Sir Albert 
Bowen thought it was sufficiently good to look 
into. They became associated, and they asked 
us to join. We said, ' Certainly,' because we 
were convinced already— at least, I was con- 
vinced — of the existence of the oil field. We 
sent out the very best expert we could find, Mr 
Campbell Hunter, and he reported favourably. 

: " "^he result is that a partnership has been 
formed between the three railways concerned.- 
Thereare no private^ interests in this matter 
at all. The interests are -splely those of the 
railways, and this partnership will proceed to 
develop the prop^ties of which we have 
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obtained aJease from the Argentine Company. 
I think khat the arrangement is one . which 
is convenient to both parties. We simply 
reimburse the Argentine Company for its 
expenditure to date and enter/ upon a lease of 
the property, which we consider to be ample in 
point of time, and we p9,y them a royalty on all 
the oil we take out of their property — thatis to 
say, there is no profit on promotion in the 
matter; we enter in upon bed-rock prices and 
pay for no more than we take out. I think 
everybody is to be congratulated — both the 
Argentine Company and ourselves — upon a fair 
deal,! 

" I will trouble you now with a few details 
about Gomodoro Rivadavia. As I say, Pata- 
gonia, in the imagination of everyone, conjures 
up immediately a waterless, gravelly, flat plain. 
That is exactly what it is. It is a plain a:t a 
high altitude, and near the coast it is broken 
down by the water which falls during the scarce 
and very -^-are rainfalls: The result is that 
Comodoro Rivadavia is just a collection of huts 
on the seashbre and a numfeer of ravines 
running up into the high tableland beyond. 
As you know, it is without water, and the wind 
apparently blows there, as far as I can judge,, 
all day and all night, and in the months F was 
there it was desperately^old. I was there in 
the winter, which, of course, was our summer. 
It is an uncomfortable place. to live in, and it 
justifies the usual supposition that wherever you. 
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find petroleum it must be a desert. It is a 
desert. 

" Fortunately it has the enormous advantage 
of^beiiig on the "seashore. Oil may be dis- 
covered in other places in the Argentine, and I 
sincerely hope it will, but unless it is discovered 
absolutely upon the railway, lines of an existing 
company I do not think the conditions will be as 
favourable as those at Comodoro Rivadavia for 
getting the oil to market cheaply. It is only 
four days' sail from Buenos Ayres and two and 
a half days' sail from Bahia Blanca, and I know 
of no field of oil so near a large demand, except 
in the States, as that of Comodoro Rivadavia. 
The Government, as I say,, have done wonderful 
work down there. They have made a town, 
with all the amenities of life — ^hospital, cine- 
matograph, club .and everything else for their 
men, and it is absolutely necessary, if we are 
going to do. anything of the sort down there, 
that we should contemplate the same thing. 
We cannot expect to get men to go to such a 
place and work pontentedly until we do provide 
them with comfort. The area of the ijLrgentine 
Company is about 1,500 hectares. More than 
half of that is already secured absolutely by title 
and the definite title to the rest, I was advised, 
could be obtained by sinking two more wells. 
Those wells are not in course of sinking. Mr 
Campbell Hunter . reports that there is every 
probability of the bjilk of that area containing 
oil. Thf re are six or seven wells now produc- 
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,ing on that property, but they are not giving 
more than about 2,000 tons a month. That, in 
the opinion of our expert, can be easily 
remedied. All we have to do is to sinlc wells, 
for it is remarkable that at Comodoro Riya- 
davia no well that has gone down 500 to 550 
metres has failed to reach the oil. I may tefl 
you that that is a record in an oil field. Of 
course, we may be on the limit — nobody knows 
— but we -certainly have a very good area now 
which is prqducing oil, and just before I got 
there, to the west' of our area and immediately 
outside, another well had reached oil. I have 
a photogt-^h here of that well ; it is a very good 
well indeed. . 

" I do not know whether I can give you an 
idea as to when we are going to get oil in 
quantity, and I cannot, of course, know yet, 
the actual cost of it, but from all the estimates 
\ve have had I think there is no dojibt that 
if the oil is there in quantity^, we shall be 
getting it towards the end of this year-T-1921 
—in some quantity and at a cost which 4 
do not think under any circumstances will 
be more than the cost of coal, as far as we 
can foresee. In other words, we have gotr I 
think, every prospect of getting oil in the 
Argentine at the cost of coal, and I do not 
think I am exaggerating at all when I say that 
that is the prospect. I do not know what that 
will mean in the way of economy in our work-, 
ing expenses. One cannot foresee that. But 
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I should certainly say that we have a very 
substantial hope that our working expenses 
after 1921, and certainly not before, 'will be 
' re^duced by reason of our oil production. I 
sp^ak, naturally, subject to the contingencies 
of an -oil field. One never knows- in the. 
New Hemisphere, which is subject to earth- 
quakes, when a disturbance may dislocate the 
beds of oil. Such a thing has been known; 
it has occurred in Texas and in other places, 
and the oil wells which one day were giving 

?uantities of oil the next day gave salt water. 
)ne cannot reckon on any such grave catas- 
trophe as that, but, subject to that, I say we 
have. taken every care to examine what we have 
got in the way of oil and to see that we have a 
property that will produce. Further than that, 
we are not paying for the property ; we are only 
paying for what we get out of it. Naturally, 
we risk the cost of installation ; that is our risk. 
If anybody is interested in seeing photographs 
either of our wood production or of Cpraodoro 
RivadaviaJ have some here, and shall be very 
pleased to show them to aiiybody who wishes to 
see them. 

" My concluding remark ' must be one of 
thanks to thfe President of the Argentine 
Republic and his Minister of Agriculture, Sefior 
Demarchi,. whom I saw, and whose kind 
assistance was of the greatest value both to 
our expert and to ourselves there in getting all 
the details about the Government Reserve and 
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about our own property. I have their assurance 
that they will do everything possible to assist 
this project of the railway.. They see in it a 
means of developing the resources of the 
Argentine without incurring any of the risks 
which might attach to a big private corporation' 
which was- engaged in oil speculation. They 
see as well as we see that there is. a prospect of 
reducing the expense of railway working, and as 
we know that Governments are '^ sure to be 
asked to increase- tariffs it is surely much better 
that the Government should encourage a 
decrease in expenses rather than be asked for 
an increase of tariffs. We have, therefore, a 
strong position tli^re, and I can only isay that I 
confidently count upon the assistance of the 
Argentine Government in the furtherance of 
our scheme." 



CHAPTER XIV 

' MISCELLANY 



In the following pages are given a number 
of extracts from speeches and publications of 
re,cent date, bearing upon the/ subject of 
national ownership of land and minerals. No 
liberties of any kind have been taken with the 
text, but, in cases where there are no titles or 
headings to the original, appropriate headings 
have been added. , 

The Fall in Food Production 

In the year 1870 we had 3,761,000 acres 
under wheat, and in 1910 that had propped to 
1,856,000. Taking it in quarters, in 1870 we 
produced 13,500,000 quarters of wheat in these 
islands, and in 19 10 that had dropped to 
7,000,000 quarters. In the meantime, imports 
had increased ' enormously. The imports in 
1870 were 8,6iiyOOO quarters of wheat, and 
that had risen to 27,779,000 in 1910, with the 

127 
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result that whereas in 1870 we produced sixty 
per cent. of. the wheat that was consumed in 
these islands, in the year 1910 we were only 
producing twenty per cent. 

Take it itom another point of view and let us 
consider the alteration, in the character of 
farming."' Arable land fell from 24,000,000 
acres in 1870 to 19,000,000 acres in 1910. 
Pasture similarly rose from 22,000,000 acres in 
1870 10-27,000,000 acres in 1910, or, in other 
words, the arable land' of this country, which 
was fifty-two pfcr cent, in 1870, fell to forty-one 
per cent, in 19 10. Then, again, there is the 
number of men employed. The number of 
agricultural labourers in 1871— Itmi speaking 
now of males and females — ^was 1,905,000. Iff 
the census of 1-911 that figure had dropped to 
1,130,000, a loss of 900,000 men employed on 
the land, of 900,000 less countrymert. and 
women in our coimtry in that period of years. 
In fact we have got to this position. We were 
producing so little food in this country that, 
roughly speaking., we were just producing 
enough to keep the country going from Friday 
night to Monday morning, while from Monday 
to Friday we were living on foreign imports, so 
that we had become agricultural week-enders. 

Sir a. Boscawen, 

ParHamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture, in House of Commons. 

7«/t June, 1920. 
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Production can be Increased 

A great deal of land was plougheB ujp and a 
great deal more wheat and oats were grown, 
not necessarily entirely in consequence of the 
Corn Production Act, but as part of the poHcy 
to which: the Corn Production Act contributed 
materially between 191 6 and 191 8. I find that 
the tillage of this country between those two 
years inqreased by 1,750,000 acres, and the acre- 
age of wheat, was increased by- 750,000 acres, 
and of oats by 1,500,000 acres. Then I am 
sometimes told that it was all done wrong; that 
the wrong l^nd was ploughed up ; that the result 
was absolutely ridiculous. If you take the 
increased produce between the yeairs I have just 
mentioned you will find that the wheat grown~ 
in this country increased from 7,500,000 
quarters to 11,500,000 quarters, and oats from 
21,000,000 to 31,000,000 quarters.- 

Sis. Arthur Boscawen, 

in House of Commons. 
gth June, 1920. 



But has Decreased 

In Great Britain the area under wheat is 
368,000 acres less than last yeair, and ' the 
information to hand does not indicate that this 

I 
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reduction has been compensated by an increased 
yield. _ 

Mr.McCurdy (Food Minister), 

in House of Conmions. 

i^th October, 1920. 



Number of Small Holdings 

The number of agricultural holdings exceed- 
ing I and not exceeding 50 acres in England 
and Wales in 1907, and in each succeeding 
year since that date : 



1907 




',.. 


289,093 


1908 






287,176 


,1909 






288,011 


I9IO 






288,802 


191 1 






292,488 


I9I2 






292,720 


1913 , 




.. 


292,446 


I9I4 






291,722 - 


I9I5 
I9I6 




.'. ^ 


289,689 






284,153 


1918 




..' 


278,556 




.. 


275,334 


1919 


Sir a. Boscaw 


272,568 

EN, 




in House 


1 of Commons. 


23rd July, 19 


20. 


/ 





Note — It will be observed that, contrary to the g-eneral irn- 
pression, the liumber of small holdings in Eng:land and Wales is 
not increasing but is actually in process of diminution. The nura- 
bfer of farmers in England and Wales is stated to be about 143,00a 
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Less Production, but More Sport 



At meetings of the East and West Aberdeen- 
shire Agricultural Executive Committees, held 
in Aberdeen, it was reported that several of the 
forests and grouse moors which had been open 
for sheep gta,zing during the past three years 
were now to be* closed to shee^p, and to be used 
entirely for sport. The committee viewed this 
with considerable alarm, and the secretary was 
instructed to report the matter at once to the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and- to point 
out the importance of steps being taken to 
prevent the return of these moors to their pre- 
war purposes — the preservation of deer and 
tvinged game. During the present season 
son^ething like 12,000 to 14,600 sheep were 
pastured on the forests and moors in West 
Aberdeenshire. 

Glasgow Herald, I3thi October, 1919. 

Land Sales and Hunting 

Earl Ma^vers, who resigned the Mastership 
of the' Rufford Hunt yesterday, told the sub- 
scribers that one thing which would be 
detrimental ' to hunting was the cutting up of 
large estates", resulting in the gradual disap- 
pearaAce of large landlords. Wh^t everyone 
who cared for hunting must do was to teach the 
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new landlords that one of their chief duties was 
to uphold the oldest sport ^f the country. The 
;new landlords might not ^understand it at first, 
but they must see that they diH'understand, and 
then hunting would prosper. 

Dally News, 2i&t February, 1920.. 



Food Plot Huts 
" Eyesores " to Lord Bute 

It was reported at a meeting of the Cardiff^ 
Corporation Allotments Committee yesterday 
that Lord Bute has objected to ,the sheds put 
up by allotment holders at Llandaff, describing- 
them as an eyesore and demanding that they 
should be taken down. 

The chairman said * one would have to go 
two miles from Cardiff Castle before coming in 
sight of the allotments. Permission to erect a 
bridge ovei: a mill stream to enable manure to 
be taken to the plots had been withdrawn by 
Xord Bute. He had told Lord Bute that the 
removal of the huts was now impossible, and he 
replied that the Cardiff Corporation, seemed to 
think they could do as they liked. 

Councillor William Jones said this was 
abominable, andjCouncillor Smith said there 
was something more unsightly than allotment 
sheds in Cardiff, and that was the maiffl'ed 
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soldiers in the streets. He suggested it was 
time Lord Bute got a better grip of things. 

It was resolved unanimously to proceed with 
the erection of the bridge. 

Daily Mail, 29th March, 1918. 



Selling a Town 

Shaftesbury, an ancient municipal borough 
in Dorsetshire, was yesterday purchased from 
Lord -Stalbridge, for many years Chairman of 
the L. and N.W. Railway, by Alderman A. 
B^U, of Nottingham, th^Jather of Captain Ball, 
of aviation fame. 

Subsequently Alderman Ball resold the town 
to Mr James White, a well-known London 
financier. 

Daily News, 4th September, 1918. 



A Peer Fined for Bad Cultivation 

Lord Pirrie was yesterday at Guildford 
Police Court fined £50 for failing to clean and 
cultivate Hole Farm, Thursley, after three 
notices had been served by the Surrey War 
Agricultural Executive Committee under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. His agent, William 
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Beaton, was fined -^lo for aiding and abetting 
the offence. . The— farm, of 60 acres ^ adjoins 
coverts, and is stated to be cultivable. 

Daily News, 13th March, 1920. 

Welsh Town for Sale 

Sir Richard Williams Bulkeley has instructed 
Messrs Knight, Frank & Rutley to offer by 
auction in October the town of Beaumaris and 
a portion of the Baron Hill Estate^ extending 
to about 5,000 acres, lying in the south-east of 
tiie Isle of Anglesey and overlooking the Menai 
Straits. 

Press Notice, 22nd June, 1920. 

'Need to Unlock the Land 
Sir /. Taverner Wants a New Cromwell - 

" What is needed m the Mother Country 
to-day to ensure the continuance of the 
supremacy of the British race in the Dominions 
i§ a national campaign for the unlocking of the 
land to the people who want to get on it." 

This view was expressed by Sir Johfl 

Taverner to a Daily News representative 

- yesterday. Sir John, who is gravely concerned 

about the neglect and indifference shown in this 

subject, is a member of the Empire Land^ 
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Settlement Committee. He speaks with the 
authority of one who, as a former Minister of 
Lands and . Agriculture in- Victoria, has had 
practical experience of land settlement in 
Australia. He was also for nine ye^s Agent- 
General for .Victoria in this country. 



Plenty of Men 

~ " When Haig took a poll of 90,000 of his 

men of all units in 19 16, there were seventeen 

per cent, of them," said Sir John, " who 

expressed a wish to take up agriculture on their 

return if they could secure a piece of land. 

The terrible position to-day is that we have 

some thousands of fine young men — officers and 

men who do not wish to return to sedentary 

occupations — who can;iot make their homes on 

the land , either because they cannot get land 

or because nothing is being dcme to train or 

finance them. Personally, I thinK the Imperial 

Government ought to make provision for them. 

" This country could develop its dairying 

industry fourfold if it would Only put all its 

land to the best use. With iu,ilk, butter, 

cheese, eggs, poultry, and bacon assured, or 

largely assured, the country Would bf: made 

practically secure, at any rate, in the first line 

of its food supply. Canada and Australia, with 

iheir vast tracks of cheaper lands, can send the 
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Mother Country the bulk of their grain supplies 
at cheaper ?ates than the present prices 
guaranteed by the Government to the honie" 
farmers. You cannot maintain a big national 
industry by subsidy. 



State Banks and Tuition 

" The three essentials in the unlocking of 
the land are : 

(i) Classification of all lands to find out 
whether they^_ are most suitable for 
grazing, forestry, or intensive culture.' 

(2) State. loan banks to finance men who 

wish to take up small farms. 

(3) Practical tuition to these men on their 

own farms by Government instructors. 

" It is nonsense to say that men must first 
be treiined before they take up land. They 
belong to the same stock who have been trained 
on the farms of Victoria by State instructors. . 
There men are financed to get their plants and 
stock through the State Savings banks. It 
could be done here through the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which could then pay an 
additional one per cent, in interest. 

" The State would have first security on the 
land, and that security would increase with 
every^ improvement made. In Victoria these 
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fanns cannot be sold; they can only be 
transferred to a man who has had no land, and 
who takes over the liabilities of the farm, 
including the loan. 

" 1 am assured by practical men that in 
Britain a 50-acre dairy holding will give profit- 
able occupation to a whole family. Why does 
the Government not provide both the holdings 
and the finance ? 

" What is really needed here is the flood- 
light of publicity on the land and agricultural 
problem. Fancy over 700 members of Parlia- 
ment allowing such a body as the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture to sit behind closed 
doors! We need another Cromwell m this 
country to put things right." 

Daily News, 8th January, 1920. 



Afforestation after the War 

f - 

In the Botany Section, Sir J. S. Stirling- 
Maxwell, Bt., introduced the subject of 
" Afforestation after the War." He remarked 
that during the war we had been learning 
somewhat bitterly that the import of timber 
could only be carried on'' at great risk and at a 
great demand on cargo space. The quantity 
of timber consumed in military operations 
was tremendous. Britain should secure itself 
against scarcity of timbers in the countries from 
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which it now came..^ He was sanguine enough 
that the planter in England would get his 
money back, but we must have forests even if 
it might not be a profitable enterprise. He 
pointed out that by afforestation uninhabited 
areas became inh;abita:ble and inhabited, and 
that protection and encouragement was a first 
usage of the State. It was dojibtful whether 
Britain could be, from the^timber point of view, 
self-supporting. Probably not more than six 
million acres were available for planting. We 
should rather aim at making the Empire self- 
suppoirting. Australia and Canada were jnov- 
ing in that direction. But it was possible by 
home afforestation ,to render ourselves inde- 
pendent of outside supplies for five years by 
cutting in such a period of emergency, timber 
that in normal times would only be cut in fifteen 
years. . / 

Dr A^ W. Borthwick, in opening a discussion, 
stated that the nation had been particularly 
remiss in regard to experimeiital- afforestation. ! 

Prof. W. Somerville welcomed Sir J. S. 
Stirling * Maxwell's presence, particularly 
because it seemed essential that the man-in- 
the-street should- give more attention to this 
national economic question. Afforestation was 
essentially an enterprise for the State rather 
than the individual; but he would support 
the encouragement of the individual by the 
State by the provision of capital and trees. 
However, he thought afforestation was 
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almost hopeless from the private point of 
view, particularly under the stringent money 
conditions likely to follow the war. 

Chamber, of Commerce Journal, 

October, 1916. 



State Forests in Java 

The Dutch East Indian Government owns 
and administers in Java 721,818 hectares, of 
teak woods, 1^64,800 hectares of forests under 
cultivation,' and 915,800 hectares of virgin 
forests. No private individual or company may 
own interests in these woods. Their revenue 
and value has been steadily rising; in 191 6 a 

^ profit of 3,664,012 florins was obtained; teak 
export from Java is steadily decreasing, most 
of the wood being used on- the li^lz^d itself. 

"Prices are on the increase. ^ 

CommerciaLHpUandf Octbber, 1919. 

t ' , M- 1 ■«''*"■ '- , 

German Towns Buy (Af Peat ©60 

( A peat bog south of Bre^^pi ihas beeh 
acquired at a price, iiAif^u'tii^g^ machinery, of 
Mk. -800,000 by 35 Thuriiimn tii^hs, in order 
to secure a better supply of m^l: ' 



Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 

2ist February, 1920. 
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Labour Leaving the Farms in America 

The most serious feature of the agdculturjj 
situation is the continued loss of labour from 
the farm^. The Department of Agriculture on 
the basis of reports from all sections of the 
country estimates a reduction of twelve per cent; 
in hired labour from a year ago and that the 
amount of hired labour is only seventy-two ptr 
cent, of what it was before the war. The rise 
of wages and the shorter hours of labour in 
the town~industries are accojuntable for this 
constant drain. 

It does not require an argument to convince 
any thoughtful person that this drift away from 
agriculture to the town industries, is the result 
of artificial conditions and fundamentally 
wrong. Men are not worth so much more to 
society i|i the ^oWn. industries than upon the 
farms ks to justify ijhis situation in the present 
siate" of world ?if airs'/ \ 

' If the crops "tfai^eV ihort and" prices go- 
higher/ 'piiesumabjy/ : the ^ wage-earners of the 
cities .will I want: lurthfeir ^mcreases of pay to 
compe,nsat;e^(tbem.^Sthd. tMs will raise industrial 
costs still higher.*y'\^erh'^ps by that time, also, 
the ddmcmds'foT a^a.i'^r 40 hout week will be 
due, and' ahbther.^iinstaliitient of farmers will 
move to town,*"' where the living conditions are 
so attractive. Then, with still higher prices 
for farm products, wages in the towns will have 
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to be lifted again, until the last farmer has been 
convinced of the folly of resisting the move- 
ment, and wages for everybody in town are 
finally high enough to enable them to live 
without any crops ! 

. The Farm Demonstrator of the Department 
of Agriculture located at the State Agricultural 
.College of New Hampshire says that this year 
practically completes the elimination of hired 
labour for the fa|ms of New Hampshire. The 
next effect, he says : " Will be th^ elimination 
of small farmers and of men working with 
restricted capital. Such men simply sell off 
their stock and hire out by the day at the 
nearest mill or job that pays wages. A^fter 
making fairly careful estimates in six leading 
counties, it is my opinion that this year will see 
the elimination of at least i,ooo farmers in New 
Hampshire, so far as their being producers of 
surplus' food products." 



Extract from National City 

Bank of New Yoi^k Circular 

dated May, 1920. 



Devonshire House for ;^ 1,050,000 

It was ^announced in the Press of i8th May, 
that the price paid for Devonshire House in 
Piccadilly^ London, in th^ recent sale of the 
property was one million guineas. Messrs 
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Holland, Hannen and Cubitts, the London 
contractors handled the property in behalf of 
the Duke. The historic mansion will be pulled 
down and the site will be rebuilt, so that what 
the purchas'ers have bought is not a house but 
the land under the house. 

Devonshire House and grounds cover 63,000 
square feet, and the price is equivalent to 
;^726,ooo per acre. The property was 
assessed for^ rates of ;^4,i68. The contrast 
between that assessment and the value of the 
land alone is a striking example of the inequity 
of the British rating system. We would recall 
the fact tha:t when Devonshire House (see 
Land Values, January, 1914) was valued for 
the purposes of the Finance (1909-10) Act 
1910, the " full site value " was assessed at 
;(f 400,000. 

Land and Liberty, June, 1920. 



Owner's versus Arbitrator's Valuation 

In reply to questions addressed to the 
Chairman of , the London County Council 
Housing Committee on 26th October and 8th 
November, 1920, that gentlemaij (Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. E. Fremantle, M.P.) stated that in 
connection with the purchase by the Council of 
land for its Housing Scheme at Bellinghairii 
evidence was taken on behalf of the owner, 
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Lord Forster, to the effect that the land, 134^ 
acres in extent, was worth /'600 an acre, 
representing a total value of ;^8o,7oo. The 
arbitrator's award was ;^3 1,529. It remains to 
be added, that in reply to a further question 
the Chaintian of the London County Council 
Housing Committee stated that he was advised 
that the current rateable value of the land was 
approximately ;^i8o (one hundred and eighty 
pounds). 



The Passing of the Great Landowner 
Position of Tenant Farmers To-day 

Every newspaper reader is aware that in 
these days England is changing hands at a ' 
.tremendous rate. Nearly every week brings 
news of the sale of vast estates. Landowners 
whose ancestors had held their property for 
centuries are getting rid of it. Dukes and earls 
and all sorts of lesser people are rushing 
hundreds pf thousands of acres on to the market, 
and the old order of land-owning in England is 
vanishing. , 

What does it all mean, and where does it 
lead? The townsman who reads the news is 
apt to pass it by as something which does not 
concern him. The ownership of the land is, in 
his opinion, also a matter which does not con- 
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cern him. It is remote from the preoccupations 
of his life. 

But he is wrong.- The destiny of English 
agricultural land is a matter which concerns 
every Englishman in the most intimate fashion, 
for it is bound to affect the supply and price of 
food. If we are going to be content to let 
things drift, -we shall only have ourselves to 
thank if farming in England comes to aiiother 
period of disaster, and our land goes out of 
cultivation and we return to the deplorable 
conditions which e5tisted -before the war. Not 
tl\e least of the needs of the present is that of a 
reasoned policy on the whole subject of land 
tenure. 

In the old days the landowner obtained other 
things than cash from his possessions. They 
used to give him politicaI,power. Even in more 
recent times they invested him with a certain 
distinction which had its own charm for many. 
They m,ade possible all kinds of sport and social 
pleasures, and they gave a conifortable feeling 
of dominion. And of course there were many 
who were genuinely attracted hj the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of the position, who 
took pride in iheir lands and gained delight from 
the well-being of their people. 

Those days have passed. We have done foi 
ever with anything which seems remotely like 
feudalism, and in the new atmosphere of the 
present the great landowner is regarded more as a 
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costly anachronism than as a being splendid with 
dignity. In town and country alike sentiment 
is against him and there are few who feel like 
being kind to dukes, and fewer still who see 
anything worshipful in the ducal position. 
Subject to constant attacks irom every quarter, 
landlords of England are not treated ^ with 
reverence any more. 

They are selling, and all over Engird tenant 
farmers are buying the farms which formerly 
they reiited. That is the fact which is troubling 
very many oi those who are concerned about 
land and farming. According to some of the 
innumerable theories on the subject it is a fine 
thing for a man to own the land which he 
cultivates, but these are times to make even 
theorists pause and consider. 

When a big estate is broken up the tenant 
farmers know quite well that the choice before 
them Js simple— they must either buy or get 
out. They may not be anxious to buy, but they 
dislike intensely the thought of leaving, and 
there is the cerjtainty that it will be very hard to 
get another farm anjrwhere. Besides, practi- 
cally all farmers jnade money" during the war, 
and they have more available capital to-day than 
in the old years. The various considerations 
iirge them on, and most of them buy. 

Consider what that means. The man who 
buys his farm to-day pays the price of to-day — 
a pHce based on the profits of the war years, a- 
price which does not take into sufficient account 

K 
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the inevitable increase in production costs of the 
immediate future. ; There are^ery few who can 
contrive to pay the whole- price, and they go 
to the banks for the rest, and get the money at 
six per cent. And, even so, they are putting 
down their working capital to a dangerously low 
figure, to gtti extent which will inevitably cramp 
their operations in the future. 

One of the grimmest of the facts which! have 
come across while inquiring into the matter is 
this, that some of the banks are already refusing 
to accept land as security for mortgages. They 
have been considering the future, and they do 
not like the look of it. And it is not easy to 
find anyone else who likes the look of it. 

It is not wonderful that some of tl?fe men who 
have bought' their farms are 'already trying to 
sell them; they have come to the conclusion 
that the adventure is altogether too perilous. 

Perilous it most certainly is, and not for the 
farmer alone, but for all of us who look to him 
for food, for bread afid meat, and all the produce 
of his land. A worried farmer is not likely to 
be a good farmer, and we are likely to have quite . 
a number of worried farmers in the near future;. 
The man who is short of capital cannot do the 
best^work or get good crops frojn his land. 
And that is the beginning of a sequence of 
(disaster. . , 

\J; The Observer, 13th January, 1920, ' 
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' Private Land Ownership Evils 

It is quite useless to suppose that^ town 
planning can ^ be carried out efficiently unless 
and until the authorities responsible for it have 
unlimited power compulsorily to purchase the 
land they may select. The PubHc Health 
Committee of Manchester at the moment is 
having one of its schemes held up because a 
landlord refuses to sell, and the evil of the 
present involved system of compulsion is patent. 

Sir W. Seager asked if tlje right hon. 
gentleman (Mr Bonar Law) was aware that 
leaseholds were falling in in. Cardiff on which 
.the ground rent was ;^5 ; the owners were now 
asking for ;^400 ground rent ; and the payment 
for the reversion of ;!f 1,500 to ;^2,ooo. 
No answer was returned. ' 

Pall Mall Gazette, 20th March, 1919. 

' Why Ground Landi>qrds are Selling 

The fuir significance of the announcement, of 
the impending sale of a large ^rea on the Duchy 
of Cornwall South London estate is worth 
considering. The preliminary statement is as 
follows: 

" The Council^ of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has decided to sell a portion of 
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his South London estate at Kennington, and 
has entrusted the sale to Messrs Knight, Frank 
& Rutley, who will offer the property by auction 
in the late autumn at Hanover Square. The 
sale will embrace the whole of the properties on 
the north side of White Hart Street, including 
the large island site of 6f acres bounded by 
Cottington Street, Kennington Park Road, 
White Hart Street, and Lower Kennington 
Lane and the whole of the Regency Square, 
also an area of about 2^ acres adjoining, with 
frontages to Cottington Street, Opal Street, 
Lower Kennington Lane and Kennington Park 
Road, the whole covering a total area of about 
9-^ acres, and all freehold. 

" The greater portion of the property is 
cleared and immediately available -for building, 
whilst the remainder, with only one or two 
exceptions, is let on short tenancies. 

" The Duchy has during the war transformed 
a large area of this district, having eretted on 
model lines a greatnumber of houses for the 
working classes." 

Without mincing matters that announcement 
is a warning to all ground landlords of London 
to weigh up the future of ownership of their 
property. It means that circumstances have so 
changed that it is no longer possible for London 
landlords to develop sites for housing purposes 
on economic lines. If ever there was an estate 
which was in course of development on wise 
principles it was the Duchy of Cornwall's in 
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South London. The Prince himself has taken 
the keenest interest in it, and there was, at the 
outbreak of the war^ a prospect that the whole 
of the property would be covered with houses 
and flats which would be a pattern to property 
owners and a boon to the public. Now, how- 
ever, the exorbitant cost of building, due in 
part to the " ca' canny " attitude of labour, the 
difficulty of getting materials, and a thousand 
and one "other difficulties, the project for pro- 
viding dwellings for the working classes at 
Kennington is held up on the greater part of 
the Duchy estate, and may be found impossible 
of accomplishment on the remainder. The first 
step has been taken to submit a compact 
rectangular area of nearly ten acres to public 
competition, and, when it has been placed in the 
market, the powers under which the Duchy 
estate is administered give the vendors no right 
of restricting the sale to any particular purpose. 
In other words, if any purchaser elects to 
develop the land for commercial purposes he 
will be free to 4° so. That is probably what 
will happen, and alhwe have to say about it is 
that we hope the estate will be substantially 
benefited by the transaction. There is no more 
advantageously situated area of land to be 
bought, so near is it to the heart of the City and 
Westminster. 

Only those who have followed the course of 
the property market over a series of years can 
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appraise the true meaning of such 'a degree of 
unanimity on the part of London landlords of 
property in what should be and must be always 
locations of assured importance and value. 
Looking backward a little further, the sale of 
Covent Garden Market and adjacent property 
by the Duke of Bedford may be recalled, and^, 
the various re-sales by Messrs -Edwin Fox, 
Burnett & Baddeley and Messrs Goddard & 
Smith exemplify what is going on in such 
matters. Properties pass from those who have 
held them of old to new owners, individuals or 
syndicates, and the re-sale is found to be a 
-source of profit, though it takes time and calls 
for the exercise of much ingenuity. The 
vendors get a large sum for re-itivestment and 
so forth, and^the purchasers find their profit in 
retailing the separate hereditaments to those 
who want them either to maintain their hold on 
a site that is essential to a business, or to obtain 
a site which they could never have bought free- 1 
hold from the previous owners. The whole 
process is interesting, and for those who can put 
down the necessary capital very profitable, if 
imdertaken under the-maneigement and advice 
of a good firm of agents. 

Stock Exchange Gazette, 

I2tn August, 1920. 
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A Ground Rent 

There is much joy in the breast of the 
management of Waring and Gillow just now. 
When the company built its new premises in 
Oxford Street, fifteen years ago, the block was 
one of the handsomest business places in 
London. It stands on an island made by 
Oxford Street, Winsley Street, Castle Street 
East and Great Titchfield Street. The site 
embraces about 40,000 square feet, and the 
frontage to Oxford Street — Nos. 164-180 — is 
175 feet. The building occupied some three 
years in ^construction, and with the ground 
rights cost clcise on ^180,000. The floor area 
is three and a half acres, and if a shopper visits 
every department she walks some two miles and 
a quarter. The front is fashioned on the 
principal fagade of Hampton Court Palace and 
is 140 feet in height. 

But alas ! this beautiful piece of architectural 
amber has one fly embedded in it. No. 182 
Oxford Street constitutes the extreme south- 
west angle of the island, and here Ridgways for 
many years has had one of its tea depots. No 
form of persuasion could induce the firm to part 
with its lease, and thus this- corner makes a 
glaring iridentation into the Waring and Gillow 
building which entirely destroys its beauty when 
seen by anyone approaching from the west. 
Now Ridgways' tenure of its old shop has run 
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out and the direptors of Waring and Gillow have 
lost no time in securing possession of the, 
property, and as soon as circumstances permit 
will certainly finish off the ^incompleted section 
of their premises and remove a long-standing 
eyesore to the traveller eastbound from Oxford 
Circus. The ground landlord is Baron Ashton, 
and for the rest of the site Waring and Gillow 
holds eighty-year leases for which the rent is 
now ;^25,ooo per annum, rising to jf 3 1,500 in, 
1922 and to ;^7, 500 after 1932. 

Financial Times, 1920. 

Country Houses 

For sale by private treaty, Great Saxham 
Hall, with its appurtenances and well-timbered 
park lands, extending to some 250 acres, and 
situate between Newmarket and Bury. The 
Hall was thoroughly renovated and fitted with 
every modem convenience- as recently as 1913, 
at a cost of some ;^30,ooo. An extensive range 
of stabling, garages, and _ other buildings, 
including several detached cottages, stand ^t a 
retired distance from the mansion. Adjoining' 
the park lands are several very good farms that 
can be vacated and sold, if desired, and inter- 
spersed around the property are six woods 
standing on over 200 acres and containing some 
of the finest, if not the finest, oak trees in the 
country. The whole is situate in one of the 
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best game districts in the county and adjoins 
the estate of the Marquess of Bristol. For 
particulars apply, etc. 

Advertisement in Stock Exchange Gazette, 

24tb July, 1919. 

[The phrase " several very good farms that 
can be vacated and sold " means that the 
farmers, who are producing food, can be turned 
out by the purchaser.] 

Small country house and 200 acres of 
excellent corn-growing land for sale, situated 
30 miles from London, and five miles from a 
main-line station, in a beautiful part of Essex. 
The house, which stands in its own grounds, and 
is approached by a fine avenue, is in excellent 
order. It contains seven bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, kitchen, scullery, lavatories," 
bathrooms, etc., but plans have been prepared 
by which the house would be enlarged to con- 
tain four reception-rooms, including a large hall 
arid billiard-room and 11 or 12 bedrooms. The, 
nag stabling for four or five hunters (three loose 
. boxes) is extremely good. There are coach- 
house, garage, etc., bailiff's house and four 
cottages, with all the necessary farm buildings. 
Hunting with three packs of hounds, indluding 
the stag. The shooting is excellent, and more 
could probably be had in the neighbourhood. 
The propeirty would make an excellent home 
for anyone wishing to live quite in the country 
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but still within reach of town. The owner will 
be pleased to send any further particulars to 
genuine prospective purcl^asers, but no letters 
from agents or lawyers will be replied to. 

Advertisement in Stock Exchange Gazette, 

i8thi December, 1919. 



SoMERSET-AND Devon Borders 

Salmon and trout fishing one and three- 
(^uarter iniles. Hiyiting six days a week. 
Excellent shooting. The freehold residential, 
agricultural and sporting estate, " Ash wick," 
Dulverton, extending in all to about 774 acres 
(all in hand). For sale priyately, or by auction 
in one or four lots. 

Acres. 
Lot I. — The_ residence,- fitted with 
modern improvements, including 
electric light, and containing lounge 
hall, >three reception-rooms, billiafd- 
room, thirteen lied and dressing- 
rooms, three bathrooms; together 
with stabling, three cottages; 
pleasure grounds, enclosed kitchen 
garden, glasshouses, park-like 
lands; in all about 44^ 

'^LoT 2. — Orn,amental and sptirting 

jvoodlands, pastureland. "Salmon 

and trout fishing one and three- 
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Acres. 
quarter miles on the River Barle, 
, with a bungalow residence . . 143^ 

Lot 3. — ^Ashwick Farm, suitable for a 
gentleman or yeoman farmer, with 
exceptionally good farmhouse of two 
reception-rooms, seven bedrooms 
and bathroom (h. and c.) ; first-class 
buildings, three cottages, » and 
hunting stabling .... 405 

Lot 4. — Slade Farm, with stone- 
built farmhouse and commodious 
buildings 181 

Acres 774 



Country Life, 28th February, 1921. 
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The Case for Nationalisation 

By A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.Cr (iSth Thousand) 

" Should not he missed^by ^ny person who desires an authoritatiw state- 
ment by a member of the biahd -of 'intellectuals' upon whom the responsiblli^of 
moulding Labour policy rests." — The IVelsff ,Ouilooki 

"Inspired throughout wJth a profound sympathy for the just claims of: 
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of the utmost interest to all those'en^a^ed in the contrpversy now raging on the 
subject. He meets all the usual criticisni£s_and objections with great skjll^and^ 
vigour, and turns the,^ables .neatly on his opponents in many cases. . i * 'Shbuj4'^ 
be read by all interested in proposals jto substitufa^ public interest for private ^ 
profit, whether by means of nationalisation or municipalisation.'^JI/wwii^^fMf 
Journal. ' " _ - •■ y. 

_'*If any responsible person differs with^Mr Daviearhc has before him t^is , 
material on which Mr Davies formed an opimbn. He, must disprove the facts, or 
point to a hiatus in th&iijductipn. There are lively chapters on 'The Right to~ 
Strike,' *The Workers Share in Management,' 'The nress.' Men like Emil 
Davies, Sidney Webb, Seebohm Rowintree, R. H. Tawney, Justice Sankey, 
Bertrand Russell, each in *his kind, contribute a spirit and an intelligence which 
are enabling England to make a vast social change without vlolenceand paralysis." 
^TAe Nation (New York;. : ^ - 
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NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS 

FICTION 

THE FRUIT OF THE TREE, by Hamilton 
Fyfe. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is an attentive social observer. He sees that 
the growing distaste of the more intellectual kind of women for 
motherhood is bound to have disturbing consequences. Just as in 
the past men sought in " gay " society distraction from aggravated 
domesticity, so now they are liable to crave for domestic joys as a 
relief from childless homes. 

Without taking sides Mr. Fyfe describes such a case with an 
ever-present humour. He does not plead or preach : he is content 
to set forth problems of personality which have a vivid application 
in the everyday lives of us all. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN, by Hugh de 
SSlincourt. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis writes : " This novel seems to be, in some 
ways, his most notable achievement." 

Observer. — "This is the best novel that Mr. de Selincourt has 
yet published." 

SARAH AND HER DAUGHTER, by Bertha 
Pearl. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 

This is a story of New York's Ghetto, showing the Ghetto 
family as it lives from day to day. 

The thing has never been done before. It is the first novel 
setting forth the whole world of the Ghetto and the emergence 
of the younger generation into the larger world of American life. 

It has the Potash and Perlmutter laugh, and the tears of the 
suiFerers of all ages. 

A work of genuine humour and understanding realism. 

LEONARD PARSONS LIMITED 
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way in which the laws work against morality and the family is 
shown by an analysis of a number of present-day divorce suits. 
The present position in regard to proposals for an extension of the 
grounds of divorce is examined, and a contrast is drawn between 
our petrified laws and the liberal reforms introduced by those of 
English stock in the dominions over the seas. The author finally 
brings forward her own proposals and explains her own moral 
standards. She declares that ecclesiastical defenders of the present 
law do not understand the spirit of the Founder of Christianity. 

STRAY THOUGHTS AND MEMORIES, by 
the Late James A. Rentoul, K.C., LL.D. Edited by 
L. Rentoul. Demy 8vo, 1 8/-. 

Times. — " Many racy anecdotes." 
Daily Telegraph. — " Good stories abound." 
Daily News. — " Racy and warm-hearted memories of a varied 
life . . . should be widely read." 

MY YEARS OF EXILE, by Eduard Bernstein. 
Translated by Bernard Midi . Demy 8vo, 15/-. 

Times. — " Herr Bernstein is a calm and dispassionate observer 
. . . full of simple narrative and naive reflection." 

Morning Post. — " Of this country and its people he gives a very 
shrewd and sympathetic analysis . . . worth recording." 

A LADY DOCTOR IN BAKHTIARILAND, 

by Dr. Elizabeth MacBean Ross. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 

Daily Mail — " A really admirable and entertaining study." 
Medical Times. — " An attractive volume which should make a 
wide appeal." 

Geographical Journal. — "This book possesses a permanent value." 

THE KEREN HA-YESOD BOOK. Colonisa- 
tion Problems of the Eretz - Israel (Palestine) 
Foundation Fund. Edited by The Publicity Depart- 
ment of the "Keren Ha-Yesod." Crown 8vo, 2/-. 
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THE NEW ERA SERIES 

BREAKING POINT, by Jeffery E. Jeffery, with 
Foreword by G. D. H. Cole. Crown 8vo, 4/6. 

This book is an attempt to consider the future of civilisation in 
the light of the present world crisis. It speaks much for Mr. 
Jeffery's optimism that while he manfully faces his facts and never 
ih any way evades the issues, his book ends on a hopeful note. 
He believes that noza is the time for mankind to turn the next 
corner on the road of progress and that ours is the opportunity to 
seize or to throw away. 

ECONOMIC MOTIVES IN THE NEW 
SOCIETY, by /. A. Hobson. Crown 8vo, 4/6. 

Perhaps the most telling argument used against drastic schemes 
of economic reconstruction is that which holds that any system oi 
public ownership and representative government of essential indus- 
tries would break down because it would fail to create the neces- 
sary incentives to production and distribution. In this book Mr. 
Hobson examines this important question in detail. He analyses 
these " incentives " both from the producing and the consuming 
side and proposes many ways by which they might be not only 
retained but stimulated. He provides satisfactory answers to such 
questions as : Will the present standards of management, skill, 
workmanship and factory discipline be improved ? Will the con- 
sumers b'enefit ? Will people save ? i. e. Will sufficient fresh capital 
be forthcoming for the further developments of industry ? 

It is a valuable book because it successfully counters the argument 
which has, on appearance at least, some show of reason behind it. 

LAND NATIONALISATION, by A. Emit 
Davies, L.C.C., and Dorothy Eva'tls (formerly 
Organiser, Land Nationalisation Society). 
Crown 8vo, 4/6 

In the past the importance of the land problem has been neglected, 
but now the changed conditions brought about by the war call 
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for increased production at home. This book shows that the 
present system of land ownership impedes production on every 
hand and stands in the way of almost every vital reform. 

The authors contend that no solution of the serious problems 
that, confront the community can be found until the nation itself 
becomes the ground landlord of the country in which it lives. 
They put forward a scheme for nationalisation complete in finan- 
cial and administrative details, providing for the participation 
of various sections of the community in the management of 
the land. 

PROLETCULT, by Eden and Cedar Paul (authors 
of " Creative Revolution "). Crown 8vo, 4/6. 

Education to-day, availing itself of the widest means, employ- 
ing the press and the cinemas no less effectively than the schools, 
imposes upon the community the idiology, the cultured outlook, 
of the ruling class. 

The authors contend that among the working classes there are 
many who strive for the realisation of a new culture. 

Proletcult (proletarian culture) organises and consolidates the 
thought-forces which will complete the overthrow of Capitalism. 
It will then inaugurate and build up the economic and social, the 
artistic and intellectual life of the " new era." This great and 
far-reaching contemporary movement is the theme of "Proletcult." 

OPEN DIPLOMACY, by E. D. Morel. Crown 
8vo, 4/6. 

" Foreign Policy" and " Secret Diplomacy " continue to be terms 
invested with some kind of mysterious attributes. In this volume 
Mr. Morel endeavours to simplify a problem which still remains 
complicated and obscure to the general public. He shows us 
" foreign policy " as an influence working in our everyday lives. 
He brings " diplomacy " into our homes, and serves it up as a 
dish upon the breakfast table. He depicts us as helpless automata 
moving blindfolded in a world of make-believe until we secure an 
effective democratic control over the management of our foreign 
relations. 

LEONARD PARSONS LIMITED 
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THE NEW LABOUR OUTLOOK, by Robert 
Williams. Crown 8vo, 4/6. 

Morning Post. — "An exceedingly shrewd and lively commentator 
on the significance of events . . . decidedly valuable." 

Daily Herald. — "We hope this book will have a wide circulation, 
as it will enable all who read it to realise the difficulties before us." 

SOCIALISM AND PERSONAL LIBERTY, 

by Robert Dell (author of " My Second Country "). 
Crown 8vo, 4/6. 

"Personal Liberty in the Socialist State" is an old controversy, 
and the publishers feel that Mr. Dell's new volume will evoke 
widespread interest and discussion. 

The author shows that Socialism is not necessarily incompatible 
with personal freedom, or with individualism properly understood, 
but is rather an essential condition of both. He contends that 
economic freedom is unattainable under Capitalist conditions by 
any but the owners of capital and that individual liberty is being 
threatened by political democracy, which is becoming a tyranny 
of the majority. 

A NEW AGRICULTURAL POLICY, by F. 
E. Green. Crown 8vo, 4/6. 

Times. — " His advocacy is clear and detailed, and his criticisms 
pointed . . . worth noting." 

Glasgow Herald. — " Brightly and vigorously written by a shrewd 
observer." 

SUBJECT INDEX 

CRITICISM, POETRY & BELLES-LETTRES 

CRITICISM 

SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS, by Harola 
Monro. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 
(Women), by R. Brimley Johnson. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 

SOME CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 
(Men), by R. Brimley Johnson. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 



POETRY 



WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth Cycle), edited by Edith 
Sitweli. With cover design by Gino Severini. 
Crown 8vo, 6/-. 



BELLES-LETTRES 



CHILDREN'S TALES (from the Russian Ballet), 
by Edith Sitweli. With 8 four-colour reproductions 
of scenes from the Ballet, by /. de B. Lockyer. 
Crown 4to, 12/6. 

FICTION 

THE FRUIT OF THE TREE, by Hamilton 
Fyfe. Crown 8vo, 7/6, 

THE WIDOW'S CRUSE, by Hamilton Fyfe. 
Crown 8vo, 7/6. 

SARAH AND HER DAUGHTER, by Bertha 
Pearl. Crown 8vo, 7/6. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN, by Hugh de, 
Silincourt. Crown 8vo, 8/6. 

THE QUEST OF MICHAEL HARLAND, by 
Nora Kent. Crown 8vo, 8/6. 
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THE GREATER DAWN, by Nora Kent. 
Crown 8vo, 7/-, 

GARTH, by Mrs. J. O. Arnold. Crown 8vo, 2,j6. 

THE BURIED TORCH, by Coralie Stanton and 
Heath Hosken. Crown 8vo, 7/-. 

THE BISHOP'S MASQUERADE, by fF. Harold 
Thomson. Crown 8vd, 7/-. 

SIDE ISSUES, by Jeffery E. jefery (author of 
" Servants of the Guns "). Crown 8vo, 6/-. 

THE INVISIBLE SUN, by Bertram Mann. 
Crown 8vo, 7/6* 

MIRIAM AND THE PHILISTINES, by Alice 
Clayton Greene. Crown 8vo, 7/-. 

GENERAL UTERATURE 

THE MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST, by 

Hamilton Fyfe. Demy 8vo, 12/6. 

STRAY THOUGHTS AND MEMORIES, by 

James A, Rentoul, K.C., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 18/-. 

MY YEARS OF EXILE, by Eduard Bernstein. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. Demy 8vo, 15/-. 

THE KEREN HA-YESOD BOOK. Colonisa- 
tion Problems of the Palestine Foundation Fund. 
Crown 8vo, 2/-. 
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SOCIAL, POLITICAL & ECONOMIC 

THE NEW ERA SERIES 

Crown 8vo, 4/6. 

NATIONALISATION OF THE MINES, by 
Frank Hodges. Second Impression, 

A NEW ARISTOCRACY OF COMRADE- 
SHIP, by William Paine. 

WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA, by George 
Lansbury. 

AFTER THE PEACE, by H. N. Brailsford. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF THE LIQUOR 
TRADE, by Arthur Greenwood. 

LABOUR AND NATIONAL FINANCE, by 
Philip Snowden. 

A POLICY FOR THE LABOUR PARTY, 

by /. Ramsay MacDonald. 

DIRECT ACTION, by TVilliam Mellor. 

A NEW AGRICULTURAL POLICY, by F. 
E. Green. 

THE NEW LABOUR OUTLOOK, by Robert 
Williams. 

BREAKING POINT, by Jeffery E. Jefery, with 
Foreword by G. D. H. Cole. 

PROLETCULT, by Edin ahd Cedar Paul. 
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LAND NATIONALISATION, by /I. Emil 
Davies and Dorothy Evans. 

SOCIALISM AND PERSONAL LIBERTY, 

by Robert Dell. 

ECONOMIC MOTIVES IN THE NEW 
SOCIETY, by J.' J. Hoison. 

OPEN DIPLOMACY, by E. D. Morel 

SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 

PARLIAMENT AND DEMOCRACY, by 
/. Ramsay MacDonald. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 

RELIGION IN POLITICS, by Arthur Tonsonby. 
Crown 8vo, 6/-. 

LIFE AND TEACHING OF KARL MARX, 

by M.. Beer. Crown 8vo, 5/-. 
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